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ABSTRACT 


This Doctor of Ministry thesis-project demonstrates how intentional electronic media 
fasts can help individuals attend to God’s daily presence. Social scientists and Christian leaders 
have expressed concern about distracted living caused by the proliferation of electronic media. 
central concern of the church is people losing their ability to regularly hear from God. This 
thesis-project had individuals abstain from media on a regular basis, then through surveys and 
focus groups evaluated the impact on their ability to hear from God. The conclusion was these 


regular media fasts were beneficial in helping individuals attend to God’s presence and voice. 


A 


Xli 


CHAPTER 1 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


My sheep listen to my voice; I know them, and they follow me. 
- Jesus, John 10:27! 

Wherever we go we are surrounded by words: words softly whispered, loudly 
proclaimed, or angrily screamed; words spoken, recited, or sung; words on records, in 
books, on walls, or in the sky; words in many sounds, many colors, or many forms; words 
to be heard, read, seen, or glanced at; words which flicker off and on, move slowly, 
dance, jump or wiggle. Words, words, words! They form the floor, the walls, and the 


ceiling of our existence. 


- Henri Nouwen? 


A pastor sits with a man in the local diner enjoying an omelet and talking about the man's 
struggle with his marriage. As the man voices questions whether or not he still loves his wife, the 
pastor glimpses furtively at his iPhone to read a just received SMS. Distracted by the reminder to 
buy milk, the pastor fails to fully hear the man's revelations. While browsing Facebook a mother 
listens to her daughter recounting what happened in math class that day. Mom hears about the 
quiz but misses the part about the verbal abuse from another student because she is admiring the 
recently posted pictures of her friend's new baby. Sitting in class, a teenager focused on “Angry 
Birds” misses the announcement about the report due next week. 


Stories like the above repeat daily across America. Each one represents a failure to hear 


1. All Scripture quotations, unless otherwise indicated, are taken from the Holy Bible, New International 
Version®, NIV®. Copyright ©1973, 1978, 1984, 2011 by Biblica, Inc.™ Used by permission of Zondervan. All 
rights reserved worldwide. www.zondervan.com. The “NIV” and “New International Version” are trademarks 
registered in the United States Patent and Trademark Office by Biblica, Inc.™ 


2. Henri JM. Nouwen, The Way of the Heart: Desert Spirituality and Contemporary Ministry (New York: 
HarperOne, 1991), 45. 


someone else due to a distraction by electronic media. While people failing to be attentive to one 
another is not new to the electronic age, what bears considering is how our attentiveness has 
been affected by the increased proliferation of electronic media. And more significantly, how has 
electronic media affected our ability to attend to the Spirit of God? 

When Henri Nouwen wrote of words forming the walls and ceiling of our existence, it is 
unlikely he imagined what would occur in the following decades. Technological advances led to 
a boom in electronic media that saturated American culture. People are surrounded on all sides 
by the televisions and radios of previous decades as well as smart phones, gaming devices, and 
portable music players. At every turn, beeps are sounding as people fix their attention on a 
screen, or frequently, multiple screens. Nouwen observed that this is a noisy world and a noisy 
world is a difficult place to find the silence necessary for hearing the voice of God, an essential 
element of spiritual formation and the Christian life. This thesis-project examines the struggle to 
hear God's voice in the midst of a media-saturated, and one might even say, media-crazed world. 

This thesis-project will address the question: Can intentional media fasts foster a greater 
ability to attend to the voice of God and subsequently a stronger and deeper relationship with 
Jesus? The goal is to determine if intentional media fasts will help people live a less distracted 
and more attentive life. This thesis-project will also help people to see what root causes there 
may be for a lack of attentiveness and consider what spiritual practices might be helpful. 
Additionally, the thesis-project will provide a rough framework for thinking theologically about 


a Christian's approach to and use of technology. 


A Media-Saturated World 


A look at the changes in the last 40 years demonstrates the proliferation of electronic 


media in the United States. The rise not only in number of users, volume of information, and 
usage is staggering. The seeming omnipresence of electronic media and its accompanying noise, 
whether audible or visual, is so common that it is easy to overlook. A person in the United States 
who walks into nearly any business, whether to eat a Big Mac at McDonald’s, sip a latte at 
Starbucks, buy a gallon of milk from Walmart, or work out at Planet Fitness is bound to hear 
music playing through the business’s sound system. Sit in a doctor’s waiting room or visit a 
friend in the hospital and there will likely be a television droning in the background. It has 
become more common to see Gas Station Television (GSTV), a tiny screen on the pumps at 
many gas stations. Enjoying a meal at Buffalo Wild Wings or any other number of restaurants 
will be accompanied by multiple television screens on every single wall. A trip to nearly any 
public space is an affirmation of Nouwen’s image of word (and images) forming the walls 
around our existence. 

It is not merely that media floods public spaces, it also saturates the life of the average 
American who spent an average of 10.5 hours per day connected to media in 2018 (the same as 
in 2017).° The following paragraphs briefly explore usage patterns and trends of Americans who 
spend their waking hours inhabiting a media-saturated culture. 

The radio was a popular medium for many decades but the seeming omnipresence of 
electronic media began with the rising popularity of the television in the 1950s. While the 
advent of other technologies and the ability to view media on different platforms has led to a 
slight decrease in the percentage of households owning a television, the television still continues 


to be almost universally present. In 2019 estimates were that 96.1% of homes had a television 


3. Peter Katsingris, “Q3 2018 Nielsen Total Audience Report” (The Nielsen Company, 2019), 8. 


receiving traditional signals.’ 

Along with slight decrease in number of televisions has come a decrease in the amount of 
live television being watched but this is not the same as a decreased watching of television as 
people move to the use of streaming services such as Netflix, Disney+, and Hulu which may be 
accessed on a variety of devices. These streaming services are growing rapidly, with nearly 40 
million more adults in the U.S. streaming in 2019 than in 2017 with the average monthly reach 
now at 134 million people’. Those streaming tuned in on average 11 days per month, watching 
for just over 2 hours each time’. The important thing to consider is streaming occurs on a variety 
of devices, not simply the big screen television in the family room. Moreover, in this digital age 
the more important statistic than television watching and usage is “screen time” - how much time 
does an individual spend in front of a screen, whether that be television, computer, tablet, or 
smartphone? 

A key component of screen time is internet usage, a very broad term. Computer and 
internet® access at home is rapidly growing (see table 1) but has not yet achieved the near total 
penetration of the television though trends indicate it will do so in the next few years. The use of 
the term “computer” is morphing so while the number of households with traditional 


desktop/laptop computers seems to have plateaued, more and more homes have smartphones, 


4. “Nielsen Estimates 120.6 Million TV Homes in the U.S. for the 2019-2020 TV Season,” accessed 
November 25, 2019, https://www.nielsen.com/us/en/insights/article/20 1 9/nielsen-estimates- 120-6-million-tv-homes- 
in-the-u-s-for-the-20 19-202-tv-season. 


5. “Average Number of Televisions in U.S. Homes Declining,” accessed January 2, 2018, 
https://www.eia.gov/todayinenergy/detail.php?id=30132. 


6. Justin LaPorte, “TV Streaming Across Our Cities,” Nielsen Local Watch Report (The Nielsen Company, 
August 2019), 6. 


7. LaPorte, “TV Streaming Across Our Cities,” 6. 


8. While computers are used for a variety of purposes, this thesis-project is concerned primarily with using 
them to access the internet. 
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tablets, and other portable wireless devices to access the internet. While 77.4% of homes had a 
traditional computer in 2016, up only slightly over 2011 (75.6%), when other devices are 
factored in, 89.3% of homes has one or more computers.’ A complicating factor is while 
television watching is done almost exclusively in the home'’, many Americans use the computer 
and internet at work, and some quite extensively. Additionally with the increased proliferation of 
smart phones and tablets combined with widespread cellular coverage and WiFi, people are 
accessing the internet not just sitting at home or work, but from the coffee shop to the beach and 
everywhere in between. 


Table 1. Computer and internet access in U.S. homes'',!” 





1984 1997 2011 2016 





U.S. households with a computer at home 8.2% | 36.6% | 75.6% | 89.3% 





U.S. households with internet access at home N/A 18.0% | 71.7% | 81.9% 























Along with the access to the internet, usage has also grown, with an individual’s average 
time online increasing from 9.4 hours per week in 2000 to 23.6 hours per week in 2016.'* The 


majority (17.6 hours) of this internet access takes place at home, but as noted above an 


9. Camille Ryan, “Computer and Internet Use in the United States:2016,” American Community Survey 
Reports (Washington, DC: U.S. Census Bureau, 2017), 5. 


10. Though this trend is also changing as out of home (OOH) viewing grows more popular. 


11. Thom File, “Computer and Internet Use in the United States,” Current Population Survey Reports 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Census Bureau, May 2013). 


12. Ryan, “Computer and Internet Use in the United States:2016,” 5. 


13. Jeffrey I Cole et al., “Surveying the Digital Future,” The Digital Future Report (USC Annenberg: 
Center for the Digital Future, 2017), 6. 


increasing amount is done away from home, school, or work (2.6 hours)."* 

An important subset of internet usage is social media such as Facebook, YouTube, 
Instagram, and Pinterest. While often associated with younger populations, the popularity of 
these sites is not limited to any single generation. A common trend with social media sites is 
adoption of new platforms by younger generations as they become more used by older 
generations. As boomers and even builders began to more widely use Facebook, many Millenials 
and GenZ moved to Instagram. In addition to the most popular platforms, there are numerous 
platforms emerging regularly (e.g. TikTok), some of which come and go while others develop a 
loyal base. While the popularity of social media sites rose rapidly at first, with the percentage of 
adults using any social media site rising from 5% in 2005 to 69% in 2016, that growth has 
slowed and perhaps even plateaued, growing to only 72% in 2019.'° Other than some of the 
newer and lesser used apps such as Snapchat and TikTok for which less data is available, the 
only site that experienced significant growth between 2016 and 2019 was Instagram.'® The 
growth of social networking sites is significant for this thesis-project as these sites in particular 
generate much debate about their distracting and potentially addictive nature. These topics will 
be addressed later in this chapter as well as in the literature review. 


Ownership and usage of cell phones’” has also dramatically risen in the last decade. As 


14. Cole et al., “Surveying the Digital Future,” 7-8. 


15. “Demographics of Social Media Users and Adoption in the United States,” Pew Research Center: 
Internet, Science & Tech, accessed December 6, 2019, https://www.pewresearch.org/internet/fact-sheet/social- 
media/. 


16. Andrew Perrin and Monica Anderson, “Share of U.S. Adults Using Social Media, Including Facebook, 
Is Mostly Unchanged since 2018,” Pew Research Center (blog), accessed November 11, 2019, 
https://www.pewresearch.org/fact-tank/20 1 9/04/10/share-of-u-s-adults-using-social-media-including-facebook-is- 
mostly-unchanged-since-2018/. 


17. Also referred to as mobile phones. Terminology is imprecise and usage varies. 


seen in table 2, mobile phone ownership has become commonplace with 96% of Americans now 
being mobile phone owners. More significant for this thesis-project is the dramatic rise in the use 


of smart phones,'* with 81% of the population being smart phone owners in 2019. 


Table 2. Cell phone ownership in the U.S. over time” 





2004 2011 2013 2019 
Percent of people owning a cell phone 65% 84% 91% 96% 








Percent of cell phone owners using smart phones N/A 33% 61% 81% 























The significance of the rise in smart phone usage is that people are now able to access the 
internet and do other computing tasks while apart from their computer. A consequence of this 
multifunction nature is American adults spending more and more time on their mobile phones, 
with estimates ranging from 3-5 hours per day.”® Also important for this thesis-project is the 
mobile nature of cell phones. The distraction of a computer or television only occurs while 
sitting near it; people carry cell phones nearly everywhere and so the distraction is more likely to 
be present; one survey found that even on vacation, users checked their phone on average every 
12 minutes.”! 


These statistics on ownership and usage illustrate the pervasiveness of electronic media in 


18. Smart phones generally refer to phones that have computer-like capabilities with the most common 
operating on the following three platforms: Android, iOS, and Windows. 


19. “Mobile Fact Sheet,” Pew Research Center, accessed December 6, 2019, https://www.pewresearch.org/ 
internet/fact-sheet/mobile/. 


20. Kenneth Burke, “How Much Time Do People Spend on Their Mobile Phones in 2018?,” TextRequest, 
accessed December 6, 2019, https://www.textrequest.com/blog/how-much-time-people-spend-mobile-phones-2017/. 


21. “No Escape: Average Person Checks Phone Every 12 Minutes - While On Vacation!,” Study Finds 
(blog), accessed December 6, 2019, https://www.studyfinds.org/no-escape-average-person-checks-phone-every- |2- 
minutes-vacation/. 


a 


American culture.” The next topic to consider is how this media explosion affects the culture in 
p p 


which we live. 


The Hidden Power of Technology 

In 1964, Marshall McLuhan wrote a book” that has influenced much of the thinking on 
the effects of electronic information (media) on people. One of McLuhan's theses is that media 
and technology are more than neutral tools. McLuhan writes, “Our conventional response to all 
media, namely that it is how they are used that counts, is the numb stance of the technological 
idiot. For the 'content' of a medium is like the juicy piece of meat carried by the burglar to 
distract the watchdog of the mind.””* McLuhan argues the medium itself has as much, and 
possibly more, influence than the content. Or to put it in other terms, simply using the tools 
shapes us, no matter how we use them.” 

For this thesis-project, the significance of McLuhan's argument is that the mere usage of 
electronic media has the power to shape individuals. While the content of the media does have 
formational power, attention must also be given to the formative power of the medium itself. 
Whether using a cellphone to check the scores for today's game, sending an encouraging text to a 
prayer partner, or checking Facebook, using the media affects the individual. One of the primary 
effects of electronic media is to make people more distracted, or less able to be attentive. 


A brief look at the nature of technology and its effects on human lives will make this 


22. In Chapter 3, the question will be briefly addressed whether or not culture and technology are separate 
entitities. 


23. Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man, First Edition (1964; repr., 
Cambridge: The MIT Press, 1994). 


24. McLuhan, Understanding Media, 18. 


25. This is only one point of view in terms of what is called technological determinism, a theory contested 
by some. This concept and some alternatives will be explored more fully in Chapters 2 and 3. 
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concept more clear. While most people think of technology as the hardware, technology is better 
considered an activity as Monsma writes, “In essence, we can define technology as a distinct 
human cultural activity in which human beings exercise freedom and responsibility in response 
to God by forming and transforming the natural creation, with the aid of tools and procedures, 
for practical ends or purposes.””° When technology is seen as a human activity, it becomes easier 
to understand it as not merely a neutral tool, but an activity of people subject both to human 
sinfulness and God's redemption. 

In his 1998 lecture on technological change, among Neil Postman's points were 
technological change is ecological and media is mythic.’’ By ecological, Postman means the 
nature of technology is not additive. Television did not bring about simply America plus 
television, but a whole new America in the same way adding a drop of red dye into a beaker of 
water does not simply give a beaker of clear water plus a red drop.”* For Postman “mythic” 
describes the way technological innovations become seen as part of the natural order and 
subsequently accepted as is, not subject to modification or control.” Understanding the hidden 
power of media provides an important background for exploring the relationship between 
electronic media and distraction: how media may cause people to be more distracted or amplify 


an already distracted nature. 


26. Stephen V Monsma, ed., Responsible Technology: A Christian Perspective (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1986), 19. 


27. Neil Postman, “Five Things We Need to Know About Technological Change” (Denver, CO, 1998), 
http://www.cs.ucdavis.edu/~rogaway/classes/188/materials/postman.pdf. 


28. Postman, “Five Things We Need to Know,” 4. 


29. Postman, “Five Things We Need to Know,” 4—S. 


Media and Distraction 

Not only has the number of devices grown, but their speed and capacity has grown even 
more rapidly. The author purchased his first home computer in 1991, a Packard Bell 386 
featuring an 85MB hard drive and an 80386sx 20MHz processor. In 2014, the author bought an 
iPhone 6 with 64GB of memory and a 1400MHz processor. This pocket-sized device which is 
sold as a “phone” has 770 times the storage capacity and is 70 times faster than the earlier 
desktop PC. This example provides merely a glimpse of the advances in speed and capacity. This 
increased speed and capacity has become a primary selling point for computers and smartphones, 
each new version boasting of faster processors and ability to handle even more data’’. 

The consumers of electronic media have subsequently been shaped to want faster 
computers with more capacity, perhaps lured by the promise of greater productivity. The siren 
song of technology promises this increased capacity will lead to less work and greater freedom 
for users. However, the reverse is more often true. The author can attest that his work speed has 
not multiplied in proportion to his computer's processor. The greater capacity of computers has 
only caused people to seek greater capacity for themselves as Tim Challies observes, “We want 
to keep up with our devices; we want to be productive, to use each moment of each day to 
accomplish something tangible.’*! 

The increased speed and capacity of computers has led to the rise of multitasking - doing 
more than one thing at a time. In terms of electronic media, this refers to the use of multiple 


devices simultaneously as well as doing multiple tasks simultaneously on a single device. 


30. The iPhone 11, introduced in 2019 boasts 512GB of memory storage and a 2.66GHz processor; that’s 8 
times the storage and nearly twice as fast a processor as the iPhone 6 and 6,000 times the storage and a processor 
133 times faster than the 1991 desktop 


31. Tim Challies, The Next Story: Life and Faith after the Digital Explosion (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
2011), 123. 
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Multitasking is not a new phenomena as it was not unusual several decades ago for someone to 
flip through a magazine while watching television. But, as a Kaiser Family Foundation report 
notes, “It is the computer that promotes [emphasis added] multitasking, providing natural breaks 
in work (download times, etc.) and regular interruptions (instant message pop-up screens). 
Hence, today’s youth, who have grown up with computers, are perhaps more prone to media 
multitasking.”*? Note how the language of the report implies the media itself has shaped the 
user's behavior. 

With its rise in prevalence due to the nature of our devices, researchers have increasingly 
explored the increase in and effects of multitasking. A study by the Kaiser Foundation found 
“more than a quarter (29%) of the time young people [7th-12" grade] use media, they use two or 
more media concurrently.” These particular figures do not include texting as that was not 
included in previous waves of the study. When texting is taken into account, the same study 
notes the percentage of students indicating they use two or mediums simultaneously “most” of 
the time has risen substantially, with variations based on the medium being used.** Multitasking 
is not an activity exclusive to students although fewer studies appear to have been done with 
adults. One study done in several firms in California found multitasking and task-switching are 
quite prevalent. The study found employees spent less than 3 minutes working with any device 


(electronic or paper) before switching to another and averaged only 12 minutes on any task 


32. Ulla G. Foehr, “Media Multitasking Among American Youth: Prevalence, Predictors and Pairings” 
(Kaiser Family Foundation, December 2006), 1, 
http://kaiserfamilyfoundation.files.wordpress.com/2013/01/7592.pdf. 


33. Victoria J. Rideout, Ulla G. Foehr, and Donald F. Roberts, “Generation M2: Media in the Lives of 8- to 
18-Year-Olds” (Kaiser Family Foundation, January 2010), 33, 
http://kaiserfamilyfoundation.files.wordpress.com/2013/01/8010.pdf. 


34. Rideout, Foehr, and Roberts, “Generation M2,” 34. 
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without “nonsignificant” interruptions.*° 

The ability to multitask was celebrated in the 1990's and early 2000's, with numerous 
products touting their ability to help with multitasking and the appearance of multitasking in the 
“skills” sections on résumés.*° Since that time however, there has been an abundance of articles 
and studies on the downsides and negative effects of multitasking. Christine Rosen summarizes a 
number of those studies and cites how they conclude multitasking can adversely affect safety, IQ 
scores, and even productivity, the one thing it is supposed to help.*’ Researcher David Levy 
refers to the effect of multitasking as “popcorn brain’ -- a brain so accustomed to the constant 
stimulation of electronic multitasking that we're unfit for life offline, where things pop at a much 
slower pace.”** 

The increase in multitasking and the findings in these studies and others are significant 
for this thesis-project in shedding light on the ways multitasking affects attentiveness. Rosen 
makes the connection, “When we talk about multitasking, we are really talking about attention: 
the art of paying attention, the ability to shift our attention, and, more broadly, to exercise 
judgment about what objects are worthy of our attention.”*” The studies suggest this constant 


shifting attention makes it more and more difficult to pay attention to any one thing. In reviewing 


a number of studies on dual-attention, Foehr draws the following conclusion: “The findings from 


35. Victor M. Gonzalez and Gloria Mark, ““Constant, Constant, Multi-Tasking Craziness’: Managing 
Multiple Working Spheres,” in PROCEEDINGS OF CHI’04 (ACM Press, 2004), 113-120, 
http://citeseerx.ist.psu.edu/viewdoc/summary?doi=10.1.1.144.6988. 


36. Christine Rosen, “The Myth of Multitasking,” The New Atlantis, Spring 2008, 105-10, 
http://www.thenewatlantis.com/publications/the-myth-of-multitasking. 


37. Rosen, “The Myth of Multitasking.” 


38. Elizabeth Cohen, “Does Life Online Give You ‘Popcorn Brain’?,” June 23, 2011, http://www.cnn.com/ 
2011/HEALTH/06/23/tech.popcorn.brain.ep/index.html. 
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this research ultimately suggests the outcome one would expect: we cannot attend to and process 
simultaneously multiple non-related messages.’”””° 

Linda Stone refers to this multitasking as “continuous partial attention.” Stone 
distinguishes between simple and complex multitasking. Simple multitasking involves one or 
more activities that is automatic or routine such as eating or stirring soup. This activity is then 
paired with another that is automatic or routine or one requiring cognition, e.g. writing or email. 
The goal of simple multitasking is productivity. Wanting to show how complex multitasking 
differs, she gave it the name of continuous partial attention. 

The motivation of simple multitasking is productivity while with continuous partial 
attention “we're motivated by a desire not to miss anything.’ Stone describes the significance in 
the effect on attention, “Continuous partial attention also describes a state in which attention is 
on a priority or primary task, while, at the same time, scanning for other people, activities, or 
opportunities, and replacing the primary task with something that seems, in this next moment, 
more important.”” Not only is attention turned from the primary task, but in continuous partial 
attention a person actively looks for something else on which to focus. The implications of this 
multitasking only multiply when considering the near constant connectivity of the digital age. 

Less than 20 years ago, few people carried a mobile phone except for early adopters and 
executives who needed to be reached at any time. By 2019, the idea of not carrying a cell phone 


or being unreachable seems unfathomable to many. With the rise in smartphones, people can not 


40. Foehr, “Media Multitasking,” 4. 


41. Linda Stone, “Beyond Simple Multi-Tasking: Continuous Partial Attention,” Linda Stone, November 
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only call or be called at any time but also update and check social media, send and receive 
emails, send and receive text messages and browse the internet. As William Powers observes, 
“The goal is not longer to be 'in touch' but to erase the possibility of ever being out of touch.” 

A recent study of smartphone owners aged 18-44 years found that 79% have their phone 
on or near them for all but 2 hours of the day, 62% reach for their smartphone immediately upon 
waking up and 25% can't recall the last time their smartphone was not with them.“ In a similar 
way, because consumers have devices with them almost constantly they are far more likely to use 
them during any window of open time. While people sometimes see this as a way to relax, the 
actual result of the connectivity according to Marc Berman, a University of Michigan 
neuroscientist is “People think they’re refreshing themselves, but they’ re fatiguing themselves.’ 
This near constant connectivity means increased time and opportunity for multitasking and 
particularly continuous partial attention, leading to less focus and attentiveness. Beyond these 
issues, there are additional arguments about ways in which the nature of the media itself leads to 
distracted living. 

The term “popcorn brain” was used earlier describing multitasking’s effect on the brain. 
Other studies have suggested it is not only multitasking, but the nature and structure of the 


internet itself, that can have this effect. In other words, the layout of pages, the hyperlinks and 


the images affect the way people read and understand. Nicholas Carr writes of this effect he 


43. William Powers, Hamlet's BlackBerry: A Practical Philosophy for Building a Good Life in the Digital 
Age (New York: Harper, 2010), 15. 
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refers to as the juggler's brain, “Dozens of studies by psychologists, neurobiologists, educators, 
and Web designers point to the same conclusion: when we go online, we enter an environment 
that promotes cursory reading, hurried and distracted thinking, and superficial learning.””° Carr is 
pointing out how the internet by its structure encourages a constant distractedness. He concludes 
from the research that this effect is not simply present when someone is surfing the net, but that 
the extended time spent in this distracted state actually reforms the brain’s structure putting 
people in a distracted state even while not using the computer. 
Tim Challies sums up well the formative power of these distractions when he says, 
Eventually the problem of distraction becomes more than something that just happens to 
us; it defines our identity. We become distracted people. We begin to flit from one thing 
to the next, whether or not there is a beep to summon us. We become so shaped by our 
devices that we lose our ability to focus. We are transformed from people who respond to 
the beep to people of the beep.” 
Given the pervasiveness of electronic media and the ways the presence and usage of that 


media leads to distraction, the connection between attentiveness and the spiritual life will be 


explored next. 


Attentiveness and the Spiritual Life 
One of the consequences observed above was electronic media leads to distracted living 
and an inability to give attention to, or attend to, a situation or another person. While the this 
distracted living has consequences for everything from office productivity to safe driving, the 


focus of this thesis-project is the effect on Christian spirituality. Continuous partial attention 


46. Nicholas Carr, The Shallows: What the Internet Is Doing to Our Brains (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 2010), 115-16. 
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affects all personal relationships, including a relationship with God. While the term “personal 
relationship” with Jesus is often used in North America, the implications are not fully realized. 
Spiritual activity often focuses on doing, rather than being. Americans get lost in what spiritual 
discipline they should be doing instead of focusing on a primary goal of the discipline — a 
growing relationship with God through Jesus Christ. 

Spiritual formation is about relationship with God and relationship implies 
communication. As Dallas Willard notes, "We might well ask, 'How could there be a personal 
relationship, a personal walk with God - or with anyone else - without individualized 
communication?””* This communication is two-way, both talking to God and hearing God 
speak. This thesis-project focuses on the latter: hearing God speak. 

Hearing God's voice is frequently associated with the goal of “discerning God's will”, i.e. 
determining “God's yearning in and for a particular situation.””’ That is only a part of what it 
means to attend to God. Listening to God is central to the spiritual life so careful attention must 
be paid to anything affecting the ability to attend to the Spirit. There are at least three areas 
affected by this distracted living: noticing God in the everyday, Scripture reading, and hearing 
the still, small voice. 

The term “spiritual life” can suggest there is a “non-spiritual life” separate from the rest 
of life. However, Christian spirituality recognizes all of life is a part of the spiritual life and God 
is present in all circumstances. One of the pathways to Christian growth is noticing and 


recognizing the presence of God in the everyday. Jean-Pierre de Caussade emphasizes the 


48. Dallas Willard, Hearing God: Developing a Conversational Relationship With God (Downers Grove: 
InterVarsity Press, 1999), 22. 
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importance of noticing of God in each moment, 

God still speaks today as he spoke to our forefathers in days gone by, before there were 

either spiritual directors or methods of direction. The spiritual life was then a matter of 

immediate communication with God. It had not been reduced to a fine art nor was lofty 
and detailed guidance to it provided with a wealth of rules, instructions and maxims. 

These may very well be necessary today. But it was not so in those early days, when 

people were more direct and unsophisticated. All they knew was that each moment 

brought its appointed task, faithfully to be accomplished. This was enough for the 
spiritually-minded of those days. Their attention was focused on the present, minute by 
minute; like the hand of a clock that marks the minutes of each hour covering the distance 
along which it has to travel. Constantly prompted by divine impulsion, they found 
themselves imperceptibly turned towards the next task that God had ready for them at 
each hour of the day.” 
Other writers, such as Brother Lawrence”', also emphasize the presence and voice of God in the 
midst of daily activities. People attempting to multi-task, jumping from thought to thought are 
unable to notice the presence of God in that moment. God's presence and voice becomes one 
more part of the background noise, neither noticed nor pondered. 

The effect on the spiritual life is devastating for the average follower of Jesus who spends 
the vast majority of their life in ordinary tasks. Because of media noise the Christian remains 
unaware of God's presence in everyday life, noticing it only when getting away and slowing 
down, perhaps on a retreat. Consequently, the individual begins to believe hearing God occurs 
only at special times or in particular places, rather than experiencing and hearing from the God 
who is always present. The result is paying less attention in the “ordinary” times and 
subsequently it becomes harder to hear or recognize the voice of God in those “special” times. 


This leads to a quest for bigger and better experiences, reinforcing the cycle. 


Distracted living also negatively impacts the ability to hear God speak while reading 
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scripture. Unable to concentrate and distracted by other thoughts the reader sees words on page 
but is unaware of their divine author communicating in and through them. The vast information 
intake clouds the memory of what is read and can hamper its shaping influence. Reading 
scripture is not simply about information, but formation. In /ectio divina reading can help focus 
on entering into God's presence, experiencing and loving him. The way people read has changed 
as Carr notes, “skimming is becoming our dominant mode of reading.” Davis suggests the 
opposite of that is what we need: “Some texts we may skim for information, other texts we may 
browse for entertainment, but in our meditation on Scripture, we are seeking communion and 
friendship with God for its own sake and for the sake of our souls.”*’ A distracted reader is 
unable to take a word from it. 

The noisy media saturated world also diminishes one’s ability to hear the “still, small 
voice” of God, the quiet whispering of God to the inner self. The phrase refers to Elijah's 
experience recorded in 1 Kings 19. As Willard writes, “the still small voice - or the interior or 
inner voice, as it is also called - is the preferred and most valuable form of individualized 
communication for God's purposes.”*° The challenge in a media-saturated world is brought out in 
Smith's observation, “’’God's presence, while that of the omnipresent deity, is usually subtle, 


quiet, almost imperceptible.”*’ Living in a noisy world, this quiet presence goes unobserved and 
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ignored. 

Though not specifically about hearing God, a final area essential to spiritual formation 
affected by media saturation is self-awareness. Powers notes, "The more we connect, the more 
our thoughts lean outward. There's a preoccupation with what's going on ‘out there’ in the 
bustling otherworld, rather that 'in here’ with yourself and those right around you."** Distraction 
by external sources leads to inattention to the interior life of desires and wants. Self-awareness of 
this interior life is critical to spiritual formation. Though speaking primarily about sinfulness, 
Lovelace's comment applies more broadly, “Knowledge of God and knowledge of self are 
preconditions of spiritual life.”°? Those distracted from paying attention to what is going on in 


their souls, will falter on the road to Christlikeness. 


The Context 

The immediate context for the study is The Covenant Church of Cheboygan, Michigan. 
Founded in 1887 by Swedish settlers, the church continues to meet on the same piece of property 
as those early lumber families. Through the years, the community has changed and grown as 
more people have moved in, businesses have come and gone, and the technology spoken of 
earlier has arrived. But, as a recent congregational self-analysis notes, “our church history 
compared with current reflections of the congregation tells us that we are coming to the same 
2260 


location for the purpose of serving God and serving others just as the original founders have. 


In the spring of 2013, the congregation entered into a six month period of self-reflection 
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and analysis. Aided by a facilitator from The Evangelical Covenant Church (ECC), the church's 
denomination, the congregation conducted surveys and focus groups with a goal of getting an 
accurate picture of itself. This is the first step in what the ECC refers to as “the Vitality pathway.” 
The pathway began with a day-long workshop (Veritas) which helped the congregation consider 
its current health and develop a common vocabulary. Following the workshop, a Vitality Team 
began to do more in depth work in a variety of areas including an internal assessment, a 
community assessment and a study of the church's history. 

The Vitality Team worked as a team and in subgroups over the six month period to 
complete their tasks and compile a report to be given to the Servant Leadership Team (SLT). 

The SLT is the elected leadership of the congregation. The SLT at the time of this study consisted 
of 6 members - 4 men and 2 women - as well as the two pastors (both male) of the church. The 
final report along with recommendations was given to the SLT to be used in formulating steps for 
the church to take on its journey to becoming a healthy missional church.*! 

Particularly relevant to this thesis-project is the internal assessment and the findings of 
that team. The internal assessment team conducted surveys and focus group discussions using 
appreciative inquiry” to get an initial read on the congregation in terms of demographics, 
ministries that have had a positive effect, passions, dreams, and more. In the analysis of the 
findings, the internal assessment team found “a desire among our congregation to learn to better 
hear and listen to God's voice — we know it's important, how do we do it?” This suggests the 

61. In the Vitality materials from the ECC, “healthy missional” is defined broadly as pursuing Christ and 
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people of the Covenant Church are looking to better hear God's voice. Therefore there is an 
opportunity to examine not only how to hear God's voice but the obstacles to that task such as 


media noise. 


The Solution 
While the problem of media noise is a relatively new one, the challenge of slowing down 
and listening to God is not. Through the centuries, God's people have struggled in different way 
with the issues of noise and finding both exterior and interior silence. The issue may be shaped 
differently today due to an exponential rise in the levels of exterior noise in the last century but it 
is not altogether new. Therefore, ancient writers and disciplines continue as valued sources for 
wisdom and guidance. 

The proposal of this thesis-project is that a regular media fast will assist people in 
hearing God in a noisy world. The term media sabbath will also be used as there are connections 
between the two which will be explored more closely in Chapters 2 and 3. Closely related is the 
discipline of silence which we can understand as a goal of the media fast, i.e. the media fast is 


undertaken in order to experience greater silence. 


Assumptions and Limitations 
Several assumptions are made entering into this project. The first is that the people 
involved have a living relationship with God through Jesus Christ and desire to hear from God. 
While a seemingly obvious statement, it is critical because if there is no desire to hear from God, 
it matters little what noise is in people's lives. Part of the spiritual formation process is having a 


goal in mind, a vision of what it will look like to be transformed, and the reason for desiring that 
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transformation.“ Another assumption is the practice of the discipline does not guarantee results. 
Spiritual transformation takes place by and through the power of the Holy Spirit. The practice of 
the spiritual disciplines is simply a way to open up the grace and transforming power of God's 
Spirit. 

One limitation of the project is the limited period of time, 6 weeks. This short period of 
time may be insufficient to begin breaking patterns and establishing the necessary habits. 
Because a relatively small group will be studied, varying in their media usage (type and 
frequency), there will be some limits on the correlations and conclusions that can be made. 

The most significant limitation perhaps is recognizing that the noise which prevents 
people from hearing God is not limited to exterior noise. Often once people have silenced the 
exterior noise, they have to deal with the interior noise. Again Nouwen is helpful here, “But still 
more difficult than getting rid of that surrounding din is the achievement of inner silence, a 
silence of the heart which goes beyond the self.” While exterior noise is often blamed for 
inattentiveness, the issue is a distracted interior life, magnified by living in a sea of media. 
Failure to listen is not the fault of the cell phone; the problem resides in the inner self. While 
people may be able to silence the outer noise for a period of time, that is only the first step in 
becoming more attentive to the presence of God. This suggests there may be some limitations on 


the effect of the media fast and the conclusions that can be drawn. 


The Thesis-Project 


Recognizing that the people of The Covenant Church want to hear from God, it is 
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important to determine what is hindering this desire. There are many issues involved, but this 
thesis-project will be focusing on one possible barrier to hearing God: media noise, and one 
possible solution: media fasts. The goal is to determine how an intentional media sabbath can 
help people break the bondage of media for the sake of their souls. Therefore this thesis-project 
is “Hearing God in a Media-Saturated World: A Study on the Value of Media Fasts for Hearing 
God’s Voice.” 

The first phase of the thesis-project is a survey of those participating to establish a 
starting point for comparison. This survey collects basic demographic data such as age and 
gender. Current usage of electronic media is assessed: type, frequency, duration. The survey also 
examines current spiritual practices: disciplines practiced and frequency. Lastly the survey 
examines levels of attentiveness, experience of effects of media and the current sense of 
discerning God's presence, voice and power. 

After the survey the participants receive instruction on fasting and practice times of 
intentional media fasts over a six week period. At the end of the period, the participants are once 
again surveyed, being asked about their experience, particularly how it affected their relationship 
with God and their ability to hear God. Additionally, those in the study participate in focus 
group, looking primarily at effects on the individual's spirituality. 

Chapter 2 builds the theological framework for this thesis-project. Several key 
theological themes and concepts form this foundation: the belief that God speaks to us, the 
importance of attentiveness for soul formation, fasting, sabbath, and technology. This chapter 
examines not only what Scripture has to say on these topics but also the writings of theologians 
and practitioners through the ages. 


Chapter 3 provides an overview of the relevant literature. Similar themes as in Chapter 2 
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are considered: hearing God, silence and soul formation, and sabbath. Additionally, the chapter 
looks at literature addressing electronic media, its effect on the human soul and its contributions 
to increased levels of distractedness. Just as there has been a massive increase in media usage, 
there has been a corresponding increase in the amount of literature on media, media ecology and 
its usage, both from Christian and non-Christian viewpoints. This chapter looks at a small 
sampling of this literature and places the authors in dialogue with one another. 

Chapter 4 describes the project: a series of intentional media fasts over a six-week period 
in which participants are instructed on the discipline of fasting and the role of silence in spiritual 
formation. The impact of these media fasts will be assessed through a pre-survey, a post-survey, 
and focus groups conducted at the conclusion of the study. In Chapter 5, the information 
collected in the surveys will be analyzed and the author will comment on lessons learned, 
implications for the local and worldwide church, and areas for further study. 

The purpose of this thesis-project is to assist the members of The Covenant Church in 
growing in their walk with God by helping them to better attend to the voice, presence, and 
power of God in their daily life. This will be done by helping them to see the way in which 
external noise, particularly that of media, can negatively affect hearing God and offering them 
one way to counter those negative influences. The author expects that the participants will 
experience an increased level of attentiveness to God. 

Having established the external noise people encounter, its effect on attentiveness and 


how this shapes spiritual life, Chapter 2 will explore and establish the theological foundations. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


This thesis-project focuses on how media fasts can improve our attentiveness to God. As 
indicated in the previous chapter, a noisy world can interfere with the ability to attend to the 
voice of God. This decreased ability to hear God speaking negatively impacts spiritual 
formation. This chapter offers a theological framework and foundation for these topics, 
beginning with a definition for spiritual formation. The role of attentiveness to God in spiritual 
formation and the means by which people attend to God will then be considered followed by an 
examination of obstacles to attentiveness. Then the role of spiritual disciplines in overcoming 


those obstacles will be considered along with an an exploration of a few particular disciplines. 


Definitions 

Definitions provide the boundaries for discussion of a topic so it is important to deal with 
these at the beginning. The primary topic will be spiritual formation, but two related terms: 
spirituality and spiritual theology, must also be addressed. When dealing with the topics of 
spirituality, spiritual theology and spiritual formation, definitions are critical due to the wide- 
ranging use of the terms. A brief discussion of spirituality and spiritual theology as background 
will be followed by a more detailed look at spiritual formation. 

In general terms, spirituality refers to the connection of a person's life to the transcendent, 
a recognition that human lives consist of more than the physical body and what can be observed. 
But, spirituality is not simply the recognition of this connection, nor beliefs about life. 


Spirituality refers to how one's life is organized and lived in light of those beliefs. Spirituality 
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may refer to the capacity for this kind of life, the actual practices, the style of living, or its study 
as an academic discipline.' This thesis-project focuses on Christian spirituality defined as the 
daily living out of people's relationship with God in Christ through the Spirit and encompasses 
the relationship, practices and experience. This definition presupposes a number of theological 
underpinnings, as any spirituality does,’ and these will be made more explicit as appropriate. 

Within the Christian tradition, there are various spiritualities, e.g. “Catholic spirituality”, 
“Orthodox spirituality”, or “evangelical spirituality.” None of these are precisely codified and 
there is variety within different traditions. Some of these differences will be mentioned briefly in 
the historical review (see below); it is simply important to recognize the term “Christian 
spirituality” as broad and somewhat fluid. 

While spirituality refers to the actual lived experience with God, spiritual theology refers 
to the systematized reflection and thinking about that lived relationship in terms of its nature, 
formulation of directives and the nature of the process.’ Some of the distinction between 
spirituality and spiritual theology is somewhat artificial, as there ought to be a connection 
between beliefs and practices. What one thinks and believes leads to how one acts. Theology is 
not just to be thought about, but to be lived. 

Spiritual formation, the third closely related term, deals with the growth aspect of 
relationship with God. There is both growth in the individual's relationship with God and growth 


in the individual. After considering a few of the numerous definitions that have been proposed by 
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various writers, a definition will be suggested and briefly explored. 

Some definitions of spiritual formation are very concise, such as Mulholland's, “The 
process of being conformed to the image of Christ for the sake of others.”* Along the same lines 
Foster and Beebe offer, “Spiritual formation is a God-ordained process that shapes our entire 
person so that we take on the character and being of Christ himself.”° Willard's is similar but 
calls attention to the role of the Spirit, “the Spirit-driven process of forming the inner world of 
the human self in such a way that it becomes like the inner being of Christ himself.”® Howard's 
contains many of the same concepts, “Christian spiritual formation refers to the intentional and 
semi-intentional processes by which believers (individuals and communities) become more fully 
conformed and united to Christ, especially with regard to maturity and calling.” As a final 
example, there is this from Wilhoit, "Christian spiritual formation refers to the intentional 
communal process of growing in our relationship with God and becoming conformed to Christ 
through the power of the Holy Spirit."* 

There are some common thoughts in these definitions that are essential to a definition of 
spiritual formation. All use the term process, recognizing that spiritual formation is not a one 
time event, but happens over a period of time. All of these definitions also use another essential 


element to any definition of Christian spiritual formation: Christlikeness. This may be stated in 
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various ways — conformed to Christ, becoming like Christ, taking on the character of Christ — but 
all point to this same idea of becoming like Christ. While these two elements of process and a 
goal of Christlikeness occur in all five of these definitions, other components are essential to a 
full definition of spiritual formation. The challenge is deciding which ideas are central and 
putting them together in a definition that is comprehensive but not cumbersome. 

In addition to the two mentioned above, several others are essential to a definition of 
Christian spiritual formation: the role of God the Father, the role of the Holy Spirit, the goal of 
this transformation, and the communal nature of spiritual formation. These are all used in at least 
one of the example definitions, but no single definition contains all of the elements. One 
exception would be the following definition from David Currie, “Spiritual formation is the 
lifelong process of the Holy Spirit transforming the whole person into the likeness of Christ to 
the glory of the Father as informed by the whole Word of God, in relationship with the whole 


”? Drawing from the above definitions and attempting to incorporate the critical 


people of God. 
concepts, the following definition is proposed: “Christian spiritual formation is the lifelong, 
communal, intentional process of the whole person being conformed to the image of Christ 
according to the will of God the Father through the power of the Holy Spirit to draw us into 
deeper intimacy with God and advance the kingdom of God.” What follows is a brief expansion 
on the meaning of the phrases in the definition and why they are important. Following that is a 
deeper examination of some of the concepts both biblically and historically. 


Lifelong, communal, intentional: Spiritual formation is not a one-time event nor even a 


sequence of unique events but is a continuous process which does not happen in a steady 
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progression. There may be significant events but it is a continuous dynamic that happens in fits 
and starts. It may even include some some seemingly backward steps over the entire course of a 
person's life from the time of their new birth (Ps 42:1-2; Ps 84:5). An aspect omitted from many 
definitions of spiritual formation is its communal nature. Spiritual formation does not happen in 
isolation. It happens in relationship with the community, both the church triumphant and the 
church militant. Christians are shaped as they interact with the works of the saints'° of the past. 
Followers of Christ are also formed through interaction with the church militant by means of 
spiritual friendships, shared disciplines and experiences, worship, and mission together. This 
does not exclude the use of individual disciplines nor deny the benefits of particular disciplines 
such as solitude; it is a reminder that even as God exists in eternal community, Christian 
formation happens with, in, and for, community. Christian spiritual formation is also intentional. 
Dallas Willard notes that spiritual formation is, “a process that happens to everyone.”!! The 
human spirit undergoes formation at all times whether intentional or not. Christian spiritual 
formation however is a deliberate and intentional process involving both evaluation of current 
character and the desired goal of Christlikeness, as well as engagement in practices to aid in 
transformation (see more below). 

process: That Christian spiritual formation is a process has been alluded above by 
referring to its lifelong nature. The two together may seem a bit redundant, but the process 
emphasizes that spiritual formation is not simply a technique, ministry, or program. While 
various techniques and ministries aid in spiritual formation, no single one can accomplish the 


task on its own. 


10. Used here in the broad sense, meaning all of those who are “in Christ”. 
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of the whole person: Spiritual formation involves and affects the entire person: thoughts, 
ideas, emotions, body, relationships, character, will. This is not a comprehensive list but merely 
examples of how spiritual formation encompasses all of life, no matter how the parts are defined 
or distinguished. 

being conformed to the image of Christ: The goal of spiritual formation is reshaping a 
person's actions and inner life to be like that of Christ. It is sharing the heart and mind of Christ, 
or “mature harmony with Christ.”'’ This central part of the definition will be addressed more 
fully below. Christlikeness often is used to describe external behaviors but it is, as Willard notes, 
“an inner transformation” rather than merely external manifestation.'? Christlikeness also has a 
relational aspect less frequently addressed: a Christian begins to relate to God the Father as Jesus 
did, recognizing ontological differences between Jesus and humans. 

according to the will of God the Father: A trinitarian aspect is essential to Christian 
spiritual formation. God the Father desires spiritual formation take place and guides and directs 
the process. The transformation of a person causes attitudes, thoughts, and behaviors to align 
more closely with the will of God. 

through the power of the Holy Spirit: The transformation process happens only by God’s 
grace through the work of the Holy Spirit. A person is not capable on their own of enacting the 
core-level, lifelong transformation (Ezek 36:25-27; Jer 31:33). 

to draw us into deeper intimacy with God: While intimacy with God is implied by 
conformity to Christ, this phrase emphasizes that this happens in the context of a maturing 


relationship with God. 
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to advance the kingdom of God: Another purpose of spiritual formation is for Christians 
to live appropriately as subjects of the kingdom of God, responding to the present and future rule 
of God, both in their own lives and throughout the universe. God's goal is for transformed people 
who advance his kingdom which happens as transformed people share the gospel through word 
and deed. This is a fulfillment of the whole mission of God balancing proclamation and 
compassion, evangelism and social justice, the great commission (Matt 28:18-20) and the great 
commandment (Matt 22:37-40). Transformation does not take place solely for the individual’s 
benefit but so they can be an agent of God's grace, blessed to be a blessing (Gen 12:1-3). 

Before looking at the biblical background, the connection between spiritual formation 
and two closely related terms - discipleship and sanctification — will be considered. These terms 
are sometimes used as synonyms for spiritual formation but usage and views varies widely. 

Discipleship describes being a follower, or disciple, of a particular teacher. The gospels’* 
use La8nti\c and its derivatives to describe describe those who follow Jesus (Matt 8:21; John 
9:28; 13:23), Jesus calling people to be his disciple (Luke 14:26-29), and the command to make 
disciples (Matt 28:18-20). Disciple is most often understood as someone who has decided to 
follow and learn from someone in order to be “capable of doing what that person does or to 
become what that person is.”!° Discipleship is the state of being a disciple: someone following 
Jesus with the intent of becoming like him. Discipleship is not a synonym for spiritual formation; 


as Willard put it, “Discipleship is the status or position within which spiritual (trans)formation 
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occurs.””° 


Sanctification, the other related term, comes with a long history of interpretation and 
understandings. The term sanctification (from the Latin sanctus) comes from the Old and New 
Testament terms for “holy” or “sacred” (w17}? and &ytoc) and describes an individual’s growth in 
holiness. While sanctification is often used for the moral and religious life, it applies to all of life. 
The concept of sanctification is nearly synonymous with spiritual formation.'’ Many see spiritual 
formation “(at least within evangelical Protestantism) as none other than views regarding the 


”!8 or “sanctification in a new key.”'? One 


nature and dynamics of growth in Christian holiness 
possible distinction is the goal: sanctification is typically defined as “‘a process making the 

person holy or good’”® while spiritual formation has additional ends including bringing glory to 
God and fulfilling the mission of God. So, while the two are closely related and the differences 


are minor, it seems best not to conflate the terms, understanding sanctification to be less holistic 


than spiritual formation. 


Biblical Background 
This section will review some of the biblical texts relevant to the spiritual formation 
definition given above. Not every portion of the definition will be examined in detail; the focus 


will be the trinitarian aspects: conformity to Christ, the will of God the Father, and the forming 
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work of the Holy Spirit. The broader scriptural framework on the nature and process of spiritual 
formation will also be surveyed. This survey of texts is not comprehensive, examining just some 
of the relevant texts to demonstrate spiritual formation as firmly rooted in the entire Biblical 
narrative. 

It is important to not disregard the Old Testament background and roots in a study of 
spiritual formation. The biblical foundation for the New Testament writers' theology and writing 
was the Old Testament; the apostle Paul writes that all of Scripture is useful for growing us in 
righteousness (2Tim 3:16-17). In the Old Testament spiritual formation is a consistent part of 
God's plan and work in the world. The Old Testament does not speak explicitly to the idea of 
being “conformed to the image of Christ”, as the second person of the Trinity has not yet become 
incarnate. Nevertheless, the Old Testament contains the foundation for this and other important 
themes, particularly the Holy Spirit as the agent of change and the idea of people's lives 
reflecting God's holiness. 

The roots for these ideas appear in the first chapter of Genesis which describes the 
creation of man and woman in the image of God (Gen 1:27). While being created in the image of 
God is understood in various ways, a general consensus is this phrase (2778 2982 1272) describes 
humans as created to reflect God's glory and be like him. The debate largely revolves around the 
precise ways people are “like” God. The relationship of these texts from Genesis to spiritual 
formation becomes clear in New Testament texts such as 2 Corinthians 3:18 which speaks of 
“being transformed into his likeness (eik6va)” followed shortly by, “the light of the gospel of the 
glory of Christ, who is the image (gik@v) of God” (2Cor 4:4). The Greek word sixov translated 
variously as likeness and image corresponds with the Hebrew word »°x in Genesis 1, and is the 


translation used in the Septuagint. While being careful not to place too much weight on the usage 
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of a similar word, it seems the idea of humans being formed into the image of Christ is not a new 
concept found in Paul, but has its roots in the earliest pages of Scripture. Furthermore, it suggests 
sin has affected this ability to reflect the image of God, thus recalling the close link between 
sanctification and spiritual formation. 

God's desire for humans be conformed to his image, or become like him, is also seen in 
the Levitical purity codes in phrases such as “therefore be holy, because I am holy” (Lev 11:45) 
and “You are to be holy to me because I, the LORD, am holy” (Lev 20:26). Here are two key 
spiritual formation themes: the call of God's people to become like him, and the connection of 
being “like God” to holiness. Texts such as these lay the groundwork for much of the Old 
Testament and the idea of God's people reflecting his image and glory according to God's plan. 

The other key concept with Old Testament roots is Christian transformation as a work of 
God's Spirit within a person. A key text is Ezekiel 36:22-32. The early part of the passage speaks 
of purification, that God will “cleanse” (v25) the people, tying into the above discussion about 
holiness. It is important to notice it is God doing the cleansing, reflecting the emphasis in the 
proposed definition of spiritual formation as a Holy Spirit driven and empowered process. This 
becomes more explicit later in the passage where God says “I will give you a new heart and put a 
new spirit in you ... I will put my Spirit in you” (v26-27). The ability to live holy lives is the 
work of God as he changes people from the inside, not only transforming their hearts, but 
making the promise to dwell within them. This same idea appears in Jeremiah 31:31-34 as God 
says, “I will put my law in their minds and write it on their hearts”. Or again, in Isaiah 64:8, “We 
are the clay, you are the potter; we are all the work of your hand.” These texts show the strong 
Old Testament roots for God’s role as the agent of transformation and the Holy Spirit dwelling in 


the hearts of people. 
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As salvation history unfolds with the incarnation of Christ and the sending of the Holy 
Spirit, these spiritual formation concepts are expanded and refined. In exploring key themes and 
texts in the New Testament, particular attention will be given to conformity to Christ, the will of 
God the Father, and the forming work of the Holy Spirit. 

As noted above, the form or final goal of Christian spiritual transformation implied in the 
Old Testament becomes explicit in the New Testament with the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 
People created in the image of God are now given an example to follow. God presents the form 
or likeness to be conformed to (see Rom 8:29): Jesus, who is “the image (sikwv) of God” (2Cor 
4:4), “in very nature God (uopef 90d)” (Phil 2:6). This is a consistent theme through the New 
Testament: the goal of spiritual formation and transformation is being like Jesus. 

The gospels provide some specific texts on spiritual formation but it is also helpful to 
consider them as narratives about the life of Christ, to whose image people are to be conformed. 
The gospels are not simply a place to find texts that speak of spiritual formation; the story of 
Jesus demonstrates what this life looks like. The gospels include the commands of Jesus to 
follow him (Matt 4:19; 19:21; Mark 8:34; Luke 14:27; John 21:19), which are calls to 
discipleship. This call is not simply to physically follow Jesus, but a call to model one's life after 
his and to become like him (Luke 6:40). 

This call to become like Jesus, or to be formed into his image becomes more explicit in 
the epistles which use various metaphors and images related to image (sixkav) and forming, 
transforming, and conforming (all with the root nop@). Several key texts have already been 
mentioned. Romans 8:29 speaks of being “predestined to be conformed (cvpMd6p@ovs) to the 
likeness (gikdvoc) of his [God's] Son”. 2 Corinthians 3:18 says “we ... are being transformed 


(uetapop@ovpuEba) into his likeness (ikdva).” 1 Corinthians 15:49 says “so shall we bear the 
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likeness (gikéva) of the man from heaven.” And in Galatians 4:19 Paul says, “... I am again in 
the pains of childbirth until Christ is formed (uop@wOf) in you.” In this last verse, the imagery is 
slightly different as it describes Christ being formed in people rather than people being formed 
into the image of Christ, but the central concept remains clear: being conformed to and 
transformed into the image of Christ. 

In addition to the language of image and formation, the New Testament writers use other 
metaphors for Christ as the paradigm for spiritual formation. In Ephesians 4:19, Jesus is referred 
to as the standard: “attaining to the whole measure of the fullness of Christ” (Eph 4:19). In 
Colossians 1:28, Christ is again described as the standard of becoming “perfect in Christ.” Jesus 
as the measure is also seen in the call of 2 Peter 3:18 to “grow in the grace and knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” Believers are also challenged to “clothe yourselves with the Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Rom 13:14). These metaphors all connote Jesus as the ideal to which Christians 
are to be conformed. 

Another helpful image is in 1 John 2:6, “Whoever claims to live in him must walk 
(mepiateiv) as Jesus did.” The metaphor of a walk or walking (mepitatéw) is used frequently to 
describe the believer's conduct or way of living (Rom 6:4; Eph 4:1; 2 John 6). This metaphor 
“walk of life” has strong connections with descriptions of the early Christians as followers of 
“the way” (1 066c; Acts 9:2; 19:9). The Old Testament has similar imagery of the way and 
walking (Ps 1:1; 84:5; 119:1; Prov 8:20). Similarly, Jesus describes himself as “the way” (John 
14:6).”! This image ties in with Jesus' call to “follow me”, a call central to his ministry making 


clear his role as the model to follow. 
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It is important to understand being conformed to the image of Christ is not simply about 
external activities. Spiritual formation does not have as its goal simply doing certain things or 
behaving in certain way (Matt 12:33; 23:28). The goal is a person's entire self transformed and 
conformed to the image of Christ — thoughts, attitudes, bodies, relationships.** Much of spiritual 
formation takes place in the context of the mind. The mind is probably where transformation 
begins” as it is re-shaped to think rightly about God and the world (Rom 12:1-2). This means not 
simply changing actions, but going to core beliefs — ideas about the world — and working to re- 
shape those. As core beliefs change, the rest of the person follows, though not without further 
disciplined work. 

As in the Old Testament, the Father’s role directing and guiding spiritual formation and 
his desire for people's transformation is clear throughout the New Testament. A big picture view 
of the New Testament and its story makes this clear. This story is the culmination of the promises 
of the Old Testament (e.g. Jer 31:31-34; Ezek 36:25-27) that God would initiate and execute the 
process of restoring people’s relationship with him, themselves, others, and creation. So, in John 
3:16 God's plan for transformation is seen, particularly if eternal life is understood not simply as 
life in heaven but a transformed life here on earth.” The direction of the spiritual formation 
process according to the Father's will and direction is also evident from the descriptions of the 
Spirit, who is the agent of transformation, being sent by the Father, e.g. John 14:26 - “... the Holy 


Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, will teach you all things...” 
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An important text is Romans 8:27-30, which says “... the Spirit intercedes for the saints 
in accordance with God's will ... For those God foreknew he also predestined [emphasis added] 
to be conformed (cvpmé6p@ovc) to the likeness (gikdvoc) of his Son ...” This shows the 
trinitarian nature of spiritual formation and that it is the will of the Father that leads and directs 
the process. This is also evident in Ephesians 2:10 which describes people as God's 
“workmanship”, created to “do good works, which God prepared in advance for us to do.” This 
verse speaks not only to the nature of salvation being more than life in heaven, but also the way 
God plans and directs the transformation process. 

Even before Pentecost, the New Testament speaks about the importance of the work of 
the Spirit, both in the life of Christ and in the words that Jesus speaks. The references in Jesus’ 
life refer primarily to the direction and guidance of the Spirit; a life pleasing to God is one 
guided by the Spirit. Early in his ministry, the Scriptures describe Jesus as full of the Spirit and 
being led by the Spirit to be tempted in the desert (Luke 4:1). Later Jesus proclaims himself to be 
the fulfillment of Isaiah 61 as he speaks of being anointed by the Spirit (Luke 4:18-19). Christ, 
the paradigm for spiritual formation, is led by, shaped by, and operates by the power of the Spirit. 

In his teaching Jesus calls attention to the important role of the Holy Spirit in spiritual 
formation. In John 3:5-8 Jesus speaks of the need to be born of the Spirit and how the Spirit 
gives birth to spirit. While the conversation’s focus is the new birth experience, there are 
connections to several Old Testament texts, in particular Ezekiel 36. Both passages use images of 
being washed from impurity and infidelity by water and the gift of a new spirit who enables the 
person to live a new and different life. Jesus is not simply speaking of the way in which the Spirit 
gives the new life but also the means to live this new life. Later in John, Jesus again tells of the 


importance of the Spirit for living a God-pleasing life, “the Holy Spirit ... will teach you all 
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things” (John 14:26). The Spirit’s powerful work in the lives of believers enabling them to live 
lives and make choices that bring glory to God becomes more clear in the story of the early 
church recorded in the book of Acts and the New Testament epistles. 

The book of Acts records numerous examples of the early church being changed and 
empowered by the Holy Spirit to spread the gospel. On the day of Pentecost as recorded in Acts 
2, the apostles are “filled with the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:4) and thousands experience salvation 
because of the Spirit's work. Texts like this are reminders of the importance of a broad definition 
for spiritual formation as given above. Spiritual formation is not exclusively personal holiness 
but also includes the mission of God. Throughout the book of Acts (4:8, 4:31, 5:32, 6:3, 7:55, 
10:44), the Spirit empowers and changes people, forming and shaping them to live out the 
kingdom and fulfill God's mission. It was a Spirit-driven process and would not have happened 
apart from the empowering presence of the Spirit. 

The New Testament epistles move from narrative examples to didactic teaching on the 
Spirit’s role in spiritual formation. As in the gospels and Acts, the Spirit is seen playing an active 
role as the primary agent in transformation of the individual. This is not to ignore the human 
element (which will be discussed later), but points to the active role the Spirit plays as it 
“baptizes” (1 Cor 12:13), is “poured out” (Rom 5:5), “fills” (Eph 5:18), is “given” or “supplied” 
(Gal 4:6). 

In 2 Corinthians 3 there is a clear connection with the Old Testament texts mentioned 
above (Jer 31 ; Ezek 36), particularly in 3:3-6 and 3:17-18. The Spirit “gives life” (3:6) and is the 
agent of transformation and source of the glory into which people are transformed (3:18). The 
latter verse contains the key concept of transformation or being transformed (uetapop@ovuEeda) 


with the root nop@- which refers to shape and form. The passive verb form indicates 
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transformation is the work of an outside agent, specifically the Holy Spirit. 

This same concept is at work in Romans 12:2 which contains the call to “be transformed” 
(ustapop@otods). Other texts, though not explicitly citing the Spirit as transformation agent, 
also make clear the indwelling Spirit’s presence and work brings about spiritual transformation. 
In Ephesians 5:18 Paul exhorts believers to “be filled with the Holy Spirit” and what follows 
shows the indwelling of the Spirit as what enables believers to live a life of holiness (an aspect of 
spiritual formation to be discussed below). A final text that makes clear the Spirit’s central role in 
spiritual formation is 2 Peter 1:3, “His divine power has given us everything we need for life and 
godliness ...” Though not specifically naming the Spirit, it is clearly God's work which brings 
about godliness. With this definition in mind, the next step is brief exploration of a historical 


framework of spiritual formation. 


Historical Overview 

Christian spirituality and spiritual formation are not new nor simply passing fads, but are 
rooted in the earliest days of Christianity. An important lesson from the resurgence of interest in 
spiritual formation is a recovery of history and a desire to connect with and learn from the church 
through the ages and across the globe. This section sets the discussion of contemporary 
spirituality in its broader context of the whole church, touching highlights of the vast riches and 
depth of Christian spirituality through the ages. The quantity of information along with the 
diverse and often divergent definitions complicate this task. There are numerous ways to 
organize 2,000 years of spirituality, each with its own merits. Foster does it by tracing various 


streams of spirituality through history.”° Sittser looks at particular historical periods and the 
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unique ideas and practices arising therein along with their continuing influence today.”° Holt's 
approach considers major themes and looks at them in various historical period.”’ This section 
will consider a few major themes or trends, focusing on those most relevant for this thesis- 
project. 

As noted above, Christians have practiced spiritual formation since the earliest days. The 
influences of the early church continue in the spiritual formation practices and theology of today, 
and it is critical to acknowledge the foundation and importance of the first 15 centuries of 
Christian spiritual formation practices. For the purposes of this thesis-project however, it is the 
time since the Reformation which has particular significance. “The Reformation” is a broad term 
and this discussion will not attempt to deal with all of the nuances. It is important to keep in 
mind the distinction between what was taught during the Reformation and the later influence and 
understanding of the Reformation, which are not necessarily the same.” 

While those such as Luther set out to reform not break from the Roman Catholic Church, 
a great deal of criticism was directed toward the Roman church both in terms of doctrine and its 
practices of spirituality. The ongoing separation and disagreement between Protestants and 
Catholics has led in the Protestant, and in particular the evangelical church, to an attitude of 
mistrust of “Catholic” spiritual practices. This is sometimes called the genetic fallacy — there is 
something wrong with the practice because of its origin.”” Additionally, there developed what 


Richard Lovelace called a “sanctification gap” as Protestant Evangelicalism evolved over time, 
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partly due to its emphasis on evangelism.*” Lovelace argues that due to the stress on the initial 
conversion experience evangelicalism lost its bearings in terms of an understanding of the work 
of the Spirit in sanctification. An additional unintended consequence of the Reformation was at 
times an over-emphasis on correct doctrine. Christianity and following Christ occasionally 
became reduced to assent to a particular series of doctrinal statements or confessions.*' These 
various influences have affected modern evangelicalism’s understanding and practice of 
spirituality.” 

Other shaping influences have been brought on by the modern age, under the broad 
heading of science and technology.* The first is the rise of the scientific worldview. Over the 
past several hundred years, science has become perhaps the primary way through which people 
view the world. People think of the world as operating by mechanistic principles which can be 
explained through formulas and scientific laws. This has led at times to a similar understanding 
of spiritual growth: spiritual growth is a process of following the right steps. No room is left for 
the work of the Spirit, individual personality, or circumstances. Rather, spiritual formation 
becomes a matter of “do a and 4, then c will happen.” This scientific worldview has also led to a 
decreased acceptance of mystery and the supernatural. 

A corollary to the scientific worldview is the effect of the industrial age. In the modern 


era, production of goods moved from individuals to factories, influencing many other facets of 
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life, to include spirituality. One influence was a shift in focus from process to product. This is 
seen in modern spirituality by the felt need among many to have something to show for spiritual 
practices, a desire to see the product. For example, the thinking goes that if one spends time in 
prayer with God, they should be able to demonstrate this time was “productive”, i.e. achieved 
something. Similar to the scientific worldview, there is an understanding of spiritual growth as 
merely putting the right steps into place. 

Another broad influence of the tremendous gains in technology has been globalization: 
individuals are in contact with far more people and ideas than at any other time in history. This 
has been both a positive and a negative influence. On the positive side, this broad exposure to 
ideas has led to much of the resurgence and recovery of various spiritual practices. Additionally, 
more direct contact with the non-Western world has expanded the Western view of the work of 
the Spirit. Negatively, exposure to different ideas has led at times to a pluralistic understanding 
of spiritual practices. 

The last influence of the modern age to consider is the omnipresence and growing 
influence of technology. As stated earlier, technology is a broad term encompassing everything 
from computers to cars to cell phones. In terms of spiritual formation, the printing press greatly 
influenced reading and understanding Scripture. Scripture is no longer heard, but read**, and not 
in one translation but in many.** Although, there is another shift possibly beginning in how 
people interact with Scripture as audio Bibles gain in popularity, with perhaps a return to a more 


aural mode. In addition to the connectedness these technologies have provided, they have also 
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created a sense of busyness and distraction, as observed in Chapter 1. This has provided a brief 
look at a few key historical movements and their influence for today on the study and practice of 


spiritual formation which leads now to the role of attentiveness in spiritual formation 


Attentiveness 

As noted in the definition above, God acts as both architect and director in spiritual 
formation. Given that and the personal nature of our relationship with the triune God, a critical 
component of spiritual formation is attentiveness to the voice of God. If God is the director of 
spiritual formation, and God guides and shapes through his voice, those seeking spiritual 
transformation must learn to listen and attend to the voice of God. This section will look at 
various means by which God speaks to people, consider some factors that may hinder attention 
to the voice of the Spirit,*° and examine how particular spiritual disciplines may aid in growing 
attentiveness. 

Two of the primary ways God speaks to direct and shape will be examined: the Scripture, 
and the interior witness of the Spirit. While God also speaks to his people though “a prophetic 
word that comes within the community of faith or through the structures of the living church”?’ 
as well as circumstances, the focus will be on the first two, examining their nature and role in 
spiritual formation. 

One of the primary ways God speaks to his people is through the words of Scripture. 


There are two facets to God speaking through Scripture. The first belief is the words of the Bible 


36. Throughout this section, the terms “voice of God”, “voice of Jesus” and “voice of the Spirit” will all be 
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are inspired by God; the second is God continues to use the words of Scripture to guide and 
speak. 

The inspiration of Scripture is a complex topic; this thesis-project addresses a small part 
of this important, variegated subject. The central idea is God inspired human beings to record the 
words that we call the Bible. Inspiration refers to the process by which the writers of Scripture 
were “moved or borne along (~epOpevot) by the Spirit of God.”** This is seen in 2 Peter 1:20-21, 
“Above all, you must understand that no prophecy of Scripture came about by the prophet’s own 
interpretation of things. For prophecy never had its origin in the human will, but prophets, 
though human, spoke from God as they were carried along by the Holy Spirit.” This leads to the 
way in which the writers equate “God spoke” with “it is written”, e.g. Acts 1:16, 3:18, 4:25. 

The extent of inspiration is debated, but for purposes here it is a dynamic relationship 
between the Holy Spirit and the human writer in which the writer expresses through their own 
culture, personality, and words what the Spirit wanted conveyed. There are a variety of theories 
of inspiration’’, but these are not significant for this thesis-project, the concern here is that God 
inspired the writers. The key passage is 2 Timothy 3:16-17, “All Scripture is God-breathed and is 
useful for teaching, rebuking, correcting and training in righteousness, so that the servant of God 
may be thoroughly equipped for every good work.” The term God-breathed translates the Greek 


word Qedavevotoc, and “The impression here is that they are divinely produced, just as God 
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breathed the breath of life into man (Gen 2:7).”“° This understanding that the written word of 
God represents God's spoken word has many implications in terms of spiritual formation. 

If the written words of Scripture are equivalent to God speaking, the following can be 
interchanged: “God speaking” and “the words of the Bible.” As Willard puts it, "The primary 
manner of communication from God to humankind is the Word of God, or God's speaking. The 
Bible itself is God's speaking preserved in written form."*' There is therefore a parallel between 
“reading the Bible” and “listening to God”, with several important qualifications. 

The first qualification is that reading to listen to the voice of God requires intentionality. 
Simply reading the words on the page of the Bible is not the same as listening to God. There 
needs to be a conscious effort to read the Bible for formation, rather than information. In the 
latter, a person stands “over” the text, while in the former, they are “under” the text. Those 
seeking to read for spiritual formation must “Listen for God to speak to you in and through, 
around and within, over and behind and out front of everything that you read.””” 

The second qualification is the connection between listening and obedience. In the Bible, 
to hear something means more than the physical act of hearing. To hear or listen in Scripture 
implies a response of obedience to the words that were spoken. In Psalm 81:11, “But my people 
would not listen to me; Israel would not submit to me.”, the parallel structure suggests an 
equivalence between “listen” and “submit”. This relationship between hearing and obeying is 


seen many places, e.g. Isaiah 50:5, “The Sovereign LORD has opened my ears; I have not been 
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rebellious, I have not turned back.” Here the parallel suggests an equivalence between open ears 
and obedience, about which Oswalt says, “There the openness of the ear has to do with complete 
obedience ... 'to hear’ in the OT is virtually synonymous with 'to obey.”*’ This connection 
continues in the NT, as in Matthew 7:24 when Jesus says, “Therefore everyone who hears these 
words of mine and puts them into practice is like a wise man who built his house on the rock.” It 
is not enough to simply hear, but one must obey, as Turner comments on this passage, “hearing 
the teaching of Jesus is regarded as genuine only when it is accompanied by doing what Jesus 
says.”* The link between hearing and obedience is also seen in James 1:22, “Do not merely 
listen to the word, and so deceive yourselves. Do what it says.” which as Moo notes makes clear 
“listening to God's word must lead to 'doing' it.”*° 

With this understanding of reading Scripture as a way to hear God's voice, it becomes 
clear how Scripture has a central role in spiritual formation. Willard calls attention to its primary 
role of both providing the vision of Christlikeness and being a means by which God transforms 
people as they meditate, memorize, and pray the Scriptures, "To take the 'information' of the 
Scripture into a mind thinking straight under the direction and empowerment of the Holy Spirit, 
by contrast, is to place our feet solidly on the high ground of spiritual formation under God." 


Foster echoes this idea that Scripture is not merely a repository of information, a book of facts, 


but a story to be lived and so the goal of reading the Bible is “the re-formation of the inner 
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self.’’*’ To read Scripture, is to listen to the voice of God and when listening in the biblical sense 
of not only hearing but obeying, it is to be shaped by God. 

The second means by which God speaks to the believer is through what is often referred 
to as the “inner witness of the Spirit.” This begins with seeing how the Bible frequently refers to 
God speaking directly to his people. Much of God’s communication did not come first to the 
people in a written form but in some other way. The nature of that “other way” varied, but the 
core idea is God communicates directly with his people. 

This communication is seen from the very beginning when God gives commands to 
Adam and Eve (Gen 2:16-17). How this command was given is not made explicit — nothing in 
the text indicates whether Adam and Eve heard an audible voice or the communication was more 
of an interior voice. Such communication between God and humans occurs frequently through 
the book of Genesis. God's communication to the people uses the same verb “to say” (778) as 
used for person-to-person speech. There is not a unique word used for the Lord's communication 
to people. There are times when this communication seems similar to a conversation between 
two people as in Genesis 15:1 ff., “the word of the LORD came to Abram.” This phrase “the 
word of the LORD came” (719-"727 7777) is used typically “introducing revelation to a prophet.’ 
Another “conversational” episode occurs in Genesis 17 with a back and forth exchange between 
Abram and God. 

The OT also records the use of messengers who speak on behalf of God, as in Genesis 


18:1-15 which says “the LORD appeared to Abraham” and then speaks of “three men standing 
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nearby”, the implication is a theophany.* Even more common is the use of the phrase “angel of 
the LORD” (e.g. Gen 16:7-14, 21:7-18; 22:11-18; Ex 3:2-6; Num 22:35, 23:5; Judg 6:11-24). 
The word translated angel (78%) can refer to a heavenly being or simply to a messenger (Gen 
32:3). In many passages referring to “an/the angel of the LORD”, the angel speaks in the first 
person which likely reflects the ancient practice of messengers who “spoke for that party and 
with the authority of that party.”°° 

Throughout the Old Testament, the terms speak and hear are used in the narratives, but 
their nature is not made clear. An audible voice is not required as Smith notes, “When we read 
that God spoke to Abraham, Moses, or one of the prophets, we should not assume that He spoke 
in an audible voice. The word speak can simply mean 'to communicate’, 'to reveal,' or 'to 
manifest' oneself in various ways”*! This does not mean God's voice was never audible, as 
several passages indicate hearing a voice or sound (Exod 19:18-19; Num 7:89; Deut 4:12) but 
that God's communication to people was not necessarily audible. 

The prophetic books also record communication from God to people. As in the narratives, 
the precise means of God's revelation is not always explicit. Sometimes God communicated 
through visions, with the two main Hebrew lemmas used (77m and 487) both having a root 
meaning of “to see”. However, this vision language did not always mean that God's revelation 
was visual. In 1 Samuel 3:1 the language of vision is used, “...In those days the word of the 


LORD was rare; there were not many visions.” The parallelism shows, as Stead writes, “a vision 
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was a means by which the word of the LORD was revealed.”” In this particular case, the vision 
consisted of words spoken (1 Sam 3:15). Other visions include both visual as well as “spoken” 
elements, though it is not clear if this is audible speech — if someone hears a voice in a dream, is 
it audible? (e.g. Amos 7:1-3; Isa 6:1-11; Jer 24:1-10; Ezek 1:1-2:8) 

Most often though, God's revelation in the prophetic books uses some formula with the 
phrase “the word of the LORD” ( 719-7727) which occurs 270 times in the Old Testament. The 
most common term used in the prophetic books to introduce divine speech is “thus says Yahweh” 
(17? "WX 7D), which appears 227 times.°? Though the communication comes through words, the 
prophet is not described as “hearing” the words, but the divine words “‘came” (77°7) to the 
prophet. Lamb writes on this, “the divine word appears to tangibly encounter the prophet in such 
a dramatic manner that it affects not only speech but also behavior.” 

Before moving on to the New Testament witness, it is important to consider the phrase 
“still small voice.” This phrase has its origin in 1 Kings 19 where Elijah has fled to Horeb to 
escape Ahab. While Elijah is on the mountain, “the word of the LORD came to him” (1 Kgs 
19:9), and Elijah and God begin a dialogue. In their dialogue, the LORD tells Elijah he is “about 
to pass by” (1 Kgs 19:11), using theophanic language (cf. Exod 33:19, 22).°° Then comes wind, 
earthquake, and fire, “And after the fire came a gentle whisper.” (1 Kgs 19:12) After hearing ( 


xaw) this whisper, Elijah leaves the cave and God once again speaks. 
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The phrase “gentle whisper” is a translation of the Hebrew phrase 1? 7797 977 and all 
modern versions have similar translations.*° Many commentators concur with this translation; 
DeVries observes that the phrase “has been variously translated but apparently means nothing 
more than ‘a gentle little breeze.”””’ Not all scholars see it as apparent however, with a number 
following Johan Lust's thesis that a more appropriate translation would be “‘a roaring and 
thunderous voice.”** Lust's conclusions are echoed by Stuart who says “I find Lust's re- 
translation of the three Hebrew words in question convincing. My unofficial survey of the 


literature that has appeared since then on | Kings 19 suggests that Lust's suggestion has been 


widely noted, widely endorsed, and widely disseminated, among both scholars and pastors.” 


Stuart observes that no modern translations “take note of what many scholars clearly regard as a 


2960 


genuine solution to what was an unconvincing rendering in the past.” and goes on to note some 


of the possible reasons for maintaining something akin to the traditional “still, small voice.” 
This proposed alternative is picked up by Niehaus in his book on theophany, and he 
argues against the rendering “still small voice”: 


The very appearance of “voice” ('71j7) in a theophanic context should warn us against 
such a translation. This word routinely carries connotations of divine thunderous 
speaking both in the Old Testament and in the ancient world. ... The repeated statement 
that Yahweh was “not in” the wind, the earthquake, or the fire, is rightly understood to 
mean “not yet”; Yahweh is “not yet” in any of these cosmic phenomena. Rather, they 
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precede and announce his coming, just as they did on Mount Sinai (Ex 19:16-19).”* 


The textual and linguistic evidence of Lust et al. is convincing and the author concurs that “a 
roaring and thunderous voice” is a preferred translation. How this alternative translation affects 
an understanding of God's communication will be explored below after a brief look at the New 
Testament. 

The New Testament continues to portray different ways in which God's people “hear’’ his 
voice. When Jesus is baptized (Matt 3:17; Mark 1:11; Luke 3:22), the description says “‘a voice 
from heaven said” or “a voice came from heaven.” The word translated voice (@@vi) is the same 
word used for human voices. As with many cases in the Old Testament, nothing definitive in the 
text indicates if this voice was externally audible. Similarly, the accounts of the transfiguration 
refer to a voice from the cloud (Matt 17:5-6; Mark 9:7-8; Luke 9:34-36). Although these stories 
suggest an audible voice by which God speaks, Evans writes, “Whereas the heavenly voice at the 
baptism might have been heard by Jesus alone, the voice at the transfiguration was heard by the 
disciples...” The account of Paul's encounter with Jesus on the road to Damascus (Acts 9:3-9) 
also describes an audible voice, as those with Saul “heard the sound but did not see anyone” 
(Acts 9:7). 

Visions are another means by which God communicates to people in the New Testament. 
In Revelation, John describes both seeing things but also speaks of the voice of Jesus as “‘a loud 
voice like a trumpet” (Rev 1:10) suggesting an audible voice to accompany what he saw. 


Similarly, Peter also hears a voice in the context of a vision (Acts 10:9-16) while he is in a trance 
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(&koTaotIc) and carries on a conversation with God in a manner similar to Abraham and others in 
the Old Testament. As in the Old Testament, God continues to use angels as messengers to speak 
for him, as when angels speak to Zechariah, Mary, and Joseph (Luke 1:11-20, 26-38; Matt 1:18- 
25). In Joseph's case the angel appears in a dream, a context for God speaking also seen in the 
Old Testament. 

In the New Testament, the Holy Spirit is now described as a means by which God speaks 
to his people. Particularly important are the words of Jesus about the Holy Spirit's revelation to 
individuals as they suggest the ongoing role of the Spirit in communicating to God's people. In 
John 14:25 Jesus says the Spirit “will teach you all things and will remind you of everything I 
have said to you.” Jesus does not indicate how this will be accomplished but makes clear this 
will be an ongoing experience. Some commentators such as Beasley-Murray understand this to 
mean the Spirit will not bring new revelation but “his task is to point to that which Jesus brought 
and to enable the disciples to understand it.” In the same discourse Jesus assures the disciples, 
“he [the Spirit] will guide you into all truth. He will not speak on his own; he will speak only 
what he hears; and he will tell you what is yet to come” (John 16:12-13). 

Additional reading in the New Testament further clarifies this ongoing role of the Holy 
Spirit in the life of Jesus’ followers. At times, the language is ambiguous as in Acts 13:2, “While 
they were worshiping the Lord and fasting, the Holy Spirit said, ...” with no clear description of 
how the hearers experienced this revelation. This particular passage further clarifies the role of 
the Spirit in providing guidance and revelation beyond the words and teaching of Jesus, but not 


contradicting or adding to them. As Oden writes, “the Spirit does not enlarge or add to the 
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apostolic testimony, but adapts that word to the individual contextually.” 


This variety of means by which God has communicated to his people is expressed in 
Hebrews 1:1-2, “In the past God spoke to our ancestors through the prophets at many times and 
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in various ways, but in these last days he as spoken to us by his Son ... .”. This verse contrasts 
the various ways God revealed himself to people through the ages with his revelation through 
Jesus. There is continuity but the new revelation is also superior as Johnson writes “The new 
revelation is superior to the old but also builds upon it; the same God who spoke to the fathers 
now speaks 'to us' (cf. Also 1 Cor 10:6). The ‘us' includes not only those who first heard Jesus 
and witnessed to him (Heb 2:3), but the author and his hearers as well.”®* Here Johnson notes the 
continuity and the ongoing revelation of God: God's continued speaking through the Son. This 
understanding of continuity and ongoing revelation is central to this idea of hearing the voice of 
God. God has spoken in various ways and the precise manners of those ways is at times 
ambiguous; this revelation continues through the Spirit.” 

How does this relate to the idea of the “still, small voice’, particularly if that translation is 
understood to be incorrect? Whether or not that particular verse (1 Kgs 19:12) is translated as 
“still, small voice” or “a roaring and thunderous voice” does not materially alter the 
understanding of God's ongoing communication to his people. The brief survey of biblical texts 
shows God communicated to his people in various ways, including the suggestion that this 
communication was not audible but some form of a more direct communication. Nothing in 
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Scripture suggests this pattern ceased with the closing of the canon. Rather, there is strong 
suggestion that through the Holy Spirit God continues to reveal himself to and guide his people. 
While Stuart argues this translation has potential harm,’ those factors can be mitigated by some 
simple steps in discerning the will of God. Given the concerns about the translation “still, small 
voice”, the author prefers the term “the witness of the Spirit”, which Smith notes is “a direct 
impression on our inner consciousness, usually but not necessarily occasioned by some event or 
circumstance in our lives.” The central idea is God did not cease communication with his 
people with the closing of the canon but that the living God continues to speak to them today 
through this inner witness. 

Given these two means by which God communicates to his people - Scripture and inner 
witness - the next consideration is the question of attentiveness. What does it mean to be 
attentive to the voice of God and are there factors that hinder attentiveness? Simply put, to be 
attentive is to be paying attention. Believing God communicates implies a need to be listening if 
there is a desire to hear what God has to say. Attentiveness is about paying attention, noticing. 

It could be argued that if God desires to communicate to his people, he will get their 
attention whether they are listening for him or not. Several stories in the Bible demonstrate God 
communicating to people though they were not necessarily being attentive. In Numbers 22:21- 
35, God reveals himself to Balaam through an angel and speaks to Balaam though nothing in the 
story indicates his being being attentive to God. Similarly, in one of the best known stories of 
God speaking to someone, Paul is on his way to arrest and persecute believers and Jesus speaks 


to him (Acts 9:1-9). In neither case is there any suggestion these men were listening in any 
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special way for the voice of God. On the other hand, these stories are different as they involve a 
more miraculous manifestation of God rather than the interior witness of the Spirit. The idea of 
interior witness of the Spirit arises less from specific Biblical texts or narratives and is more of a 
theological conclusion which follows the logic: God is personal, therefore God speaks to his 
people, 

While God is capable of getting someone's attention and subsequently communicating, 
most of the time it requires attentiveness. This attentiveness can be inhibited by factors broadly 
labeled as noise. This noise can be exterior or interior. Exterior noise comes in many forms from 
cars passing by to the drone of the television in the background. This external noise is difficult to 
escape and as McHugh says, “We are tempted to close our ears just to protect ourselves. Yet the 
noise creeps in, making it exceptionally difficult to create the internal quiet necessary for true 
listening.” 

Being more attentive means being formed to be the kind of people who pay attention. 
Earlier in the chapter, the idea of spiritual formation was discussed, and the next topic is how that 
spiritual formation takes place — the means of spiritual formation. This will be followed by an 
examination of several disciplines, considering in more detail the relationship between the work 
of the Holy Spirit and an individual's actions to accomplish the goals of spiritual formation. 

A key doctrine of Protestantism, reinforced particularly within evangelicalism is the 
doctrine of sola gratia (by grace alone): salvation is not by human effort but purely by the 
unmerited favor of God. Because salvation is more than simply a declaration of righteousness 


and a determination of eternal destiny, but refers to the living of life now and for eternity, it is 
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important to understand the connection between grace and spiritual formation. The concern 
becomes particularly strong in considering spiritual disciplines and the other human components 
of spiritual formation. A fear or worry in discussions of spiritual formation is that it becomes a 
form of legalism or works righteousness. The particular issue here is not about earning standing 
before God but attempting to live before God as Christians by human power, to believe in 
justification by faith, but then to try and live a life of obedience through human efforts — exactly 
what Paul argues against vehemently in the book of Galatians (e.g. 3:3. 10; 5:4; 6:8)”°. 

The tension arises from numerous times in the New Testament epistles when the writers 
use imperatives about living a life of holiness and Christlikeness. The writers urge things like be 
perfect, to abide, put off the old self, to put the sinful nature to death (Matt 5:48; John 15:9-10; 
Eph 4:22; Col 3:5), and even to “make every effort to add to our [your] faith” (2 Pet 1:5). So, is 
there any way to speak of spiritual formation as being an act of grace and not human effort? It 
seems obvious from texts such as these and numerous others the biblical writers did not think 
spiritual formation happened all by itself, rather that there was human effort involved. 

If people are saved and transformed by grace, then it is important to be clear what is 
meant by grace. The word grace (ydpic) is often defined with terminology like “undeserved 
favor’. This primary understanding of grace in evangelicalism traces its roots back to Augustine 
as he developed and defined the concept in the course of the Pelagian controversy’. Augustine 


developed three main notions concerning grace which significantly shaped western theology:” 
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prevenient, operative and cooperative grace’. Prevenient grace is God's work in a person prior to 
conversion, preparing their will for conversion. Operative grace is the actual work of grace in the 
person to effect conversion. Cooperative grace is God collaborating with the person's renewed 
will to bring about growth in holiness, the human will now able to do so since it has been freed 
from its bondage to sin. This third notion, cooperative grace, has caused the greatest difficulties, 
particularly by those in the Reformed tradition who see hints of semi-Pelagianism in anything 
suggesting human effort” or works righteousness which many seem to fear when speaking of 
spiritual formation.” Important in discussing spiritual formation is to to keep in mind the two 
main concepts of grace: divine favor and enabling gift. Grace is not simply God's undeserved 
love and divine favor, grace is also something that works in and with people. These two terms 
have been typically distinguished in Christian theology as prevenient and concomitant grace.’ 
That grace is not simply unmerited favor but also a transforming power to bring about 
growth is seen in Scripture. Some key texts have already been referred to above in discussion of 
the role of the Spirit and the Father in spiritual formation; following is a focus on grace as 
infused power or concomitant grace. That sanctification is God's work can be seen when Jesus 
asks God to sanctify the disciples (John 17:17) or when Paul asks that “...God himself ... sanctify 
you” (1 Thess 5:23). Christians likewise are called to “live by the Spirit, and you will not gratify 
the desires of the sinful nature” (Gal 5:16), suggesting growth in holiness comes through the 
Spirit's power (cf. Gal 5:24; Eph 1:13-14). So also, Paul writes about “the sanctifying work of 
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the Holy Spirit” (2 Thess 2:13). 

Beyond these specific biblical texts, there is a broader biblical teaching, particularly in 
the writings of Paul. In his call to a life of holiness, to walk worthy of our calling (see Eph 4-6), 
Paul does not even consider the possibility of living a life of holiness apart from the power of the 
Spirit. Paul contrasts two kinds of life, one that is “spiritual” (a7vevpatiKdc) and one that is in the 
“flesh” (oGpé) or one that is of the world (woytkdc; 1Cor 2:14). The contrast here is not a 
“spiritual” life in contrast with a “physical” or “material” life. The distinction Paul makes is 
between two different kinds of living, one lived under the power of the Holy Spirit versus one 
lived in a merely human way, 1.e. without the Spirit since “for Paul mvevpatikdc is primarily an 
adjective for the Spirit, referring to that which belongs to, or pertains to the Spirit.””’ To speak of 
any imperatives that are marks of spiritual people apart from reference to the Spirit's power and 
working would be unthinkable to Paul (and the other New Testament writers); these are calls to 
live a life appropriate to one's calling (or redemption) and are to be lived according to the same 
power. In the same way, spiritual formation is not simply the forming of an undefined “spirit” but 
spiritual refers to the Holy Spirit as agent, means and end-goal of this transformation process. 
The nature of this cooperation is the next topic. 

As noted above, spiritual growth is not a process that happens all by itself, nor one that 
happens all in one moment. It comes about as an individual “cooperates” with the Holy Spirit. 
One metaphor used to describe this cooperation is an athlete in training, which is why spiritual 
theology is often referred to as “ascetical” (from Goxéa, “to train or practice’). For some the 
term ascetical has negative connotations suggesting it is primarily concerned with self-denial. 


While self-denial is a component of spiritual training, it is more comprehensive, “To describe 
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spiritual theology as ascetical implies that systematic and disciplined spiritual exercises 
constitute the primary means of spiritual development.”” From this understanding of discipline 
comes the term “spiritual discipline.” 

The concept of spiritual disciplines is closely related to disciple and discipleship. Richard 
Foster provides several thoughts on the disciplines which are helpful as a start to understanding 
spiritual disciplines and how they fit into the overall process of spiritual formation. The spiritual 
disciplines are, “practices for pursuing life with God drawn from the teaching of Scripture and 
illuminated in the lives of those who practice them.”” In describing their purpose he says, “God 
has given us the Disciplines of the spiritual life as a means of receiving his grace. The 
Disciplines allow us to place ourselves before God so that he can transform us.”*° 

What is considered a discipline varies among traditions. Some writers have simply listed 
out the disciplines while other have attempted to categorize them in some way, from 


t” 


inward/outward/corporate*' to disciplines of abstinence and engagement™ to the acronym 


“worship.”’*? To help understand the nature of the disciplines and their place in spiritual growth, a 
brief examination follows of one of the primary spiritual disciplines recognized by nearly every 
writer — the reading of Scripture. 


When speaking of Scripture reading for spiritual formation, it is important to distinguish 
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between reading for information versus reading for formation;** the primary difference is 
seeking to master or understand the text versus allowing the text to shape. In the latter a person 
reads the text and allows God to use the text to form them. This is a good example of what 
Willard means by, “A discipline is any activity within our power that we engage in to enable us 
to do what we cannot do by direct effort.”*° A person capable of reading the text, that is the 
discipline. Then God uses that time and those words (which are his words) to bring about a 
changed life: thoughts, feelings, actions. A person cooperates with the Spirit by reading the 
Bible, and in doing so opens themselves to God's grace. They put themselves in a posture of 
receptivity so God's Spirit can work to bring about transformation. As Foster says, “We do not 
produce change by practicing the Disciplines — we receive it.”*° 

It is not the reading the Bible (human effort or action) that brings change, the change 
happens by the power of the Spirit who works in those who have undertaken the practice of 
reading, opening themselves to the working of his grace. As discussed earlier, a danger in the 
spiritual disciplines is they become a form of works righteousness, either believing one is 
pleasing to God by virtue of doing the disciplines or that one is responsible and capable of 
bringing about change on their own through the practice of the disciplines. Practicing the 
disciplines “without God's transforming grace, our disciplines are empty, hollow motions, the 
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form of godliness without power. 


As noted above, reading God's word transforms not just actions but also ideas and ways 
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of thinking about the world. For minds filled with the truths found in Scripture, the lies of the 
world become more clear; out of a proper understanding of the world and God's flows a life 
pleasing to God (Rom 12:1-2). 

Two metaphors from the Bible are helpful in illustrating how spiritual disciplines 
function. In Galatians, Paul speaks of sowing to [please] the Spirit (Gal 6:7-8); while the 
immediate context and application is not spiritual disciplines, the agricultural imagery is used in 
Scripture for spiritual formation (e.g. “growth”; Mark 4:1-20; 1 Cor 3:6; 2 Pet 3:18). Spiritual 
disciplines are a way of sowing to the Spirit: undertaking activities which create the conditions 
for growth, but do not bring about the growth. Another Scriptural image illustrating how the 
disciplines serve as cooperation is spiritual breathing.** The words used for Spirit (m7 and 
mvedua) are also used for breath, wind and blowing. In the same way a person can expand their 
lungs but are not capable of producing oxygen, the disciplines do not create or control the Spirit 
but are an opening up to the life-giving Spirit. 

Three disciplines are particularly relevant to this study: sabbath, fasting, and silence. 
After surveying what Scripture says about the practice and purpose of these disciplines, their role 
in Christian spiritual formation will be explored. 

The term sabbath derives from the Hebrews naw which means to cease, desist, or rest. To 
practice a sabbath, or rest, is explicitly commanded in Exodus 20:8-10, “Remember the Sabbath 
day by keeping it holy. Six days you shall labor and do all your work, but the seventh day is a 
sabbath to the LORD your God. On it you shall not do any work ...” The core goal of becoming 


Christlike is seen clearly here: people are called to imitate God. As Hamilton writes, “The 
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primary purpose/motive for Sabbath observance is that in resting on this day, the Israelites take 
as their model the Lord, ... Nowhere in the Bible is the concept of imitatio dei as transparent as it 
is here.” 

Leviticus contains numerous commands related to the Sabbath (e.g. Lev 16:31; 19:3; 
23:3). It is also used as a marker of time (Lev 23:15) referring not only to a day, but to entire 
sabbath years (Lev 25:6, 8). Similarly, in historical books such as | Chronicles, the terms points 
to a particular day or series of days (1 Chr 9:32; 2 Chr 2:4; 8:13). Nehemiah rebukes people for 
violating the Sabbath (Neh 13:15-22) by failing to recognize the day as separate and sacred and 
resting from their normal pattern of work. 

The injunction to maintain the Sabbath continues in the prophets, but in addition to 
simple commands to obey the Sabbath (Jer 17:19-27), the prophets also speak to the sabbath 
being about more than simply rest — they focus on the purpose behind the sabbath. Isaiah 
chastises the people because they observe the days, but continue to be wicked, 

Stop bringing meaningless offerings! 

Your incense is detestable to me. 
New Moon feasts, Sabbaths and convocations — 
I cannot bear your worthless assemblies. 
Your New Moon feasts and your appointed festivals 
I hate with all my being. 
They have become a burden to me; 
I am weary of bearing them. 
When you spread out your hands in prayer, 
I hide my eyes from you; 
even when you offer many prayers, 
I am not listening. 
Your hands are full of blood! (Isa 1:13-15) 


Isaiah makes the point here that God desires more than following a ritual, his desire is a changed 


heart. As Oswalt writes, “It is religion which leaves iniquity unchallenged and unchanged that 
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the prophet, and more importantly, God detest.””° 

Jesus echoes this idea of a deeper purpose behind the Sabbath and not simply following 
the ritual in several encounters with the religious leaders. Luke 6:1-9 (cf. Matt 12:1-14; Mark 
2:23-3:6) tells two stories of Jesus seeming to “violate” the Sabbath: first by picking grain and 
then by healing a man. As Green writes, “Jesus refuses to represent Sabbath observance as a 
litmus test for faithfulness to God. More fundamental to him is God's design to save — a purpose 
that is not incompatible with Sabbath observance but, in fact, is embodied in God's purpose for 
the Sabbath.”””! Similar lessons are found in Luke 13:10-16 and 14:1-6, as well as John 5:1-18 
and 7:21-24 where Sabbath is merely a context for debates concerning the proper interpretation 
of Scripture and exposing the religious leaders as those “unable to discern accurately the 
meaning of the Scriptures, and, therefore, whose piety is a sham.” The Gospels and Acts also 
have references to the Sabbath as times when people met for prayer and Scripture reading (Mark 
1:21; Luke 4:16; 23:56; Acts 13:14, 27, 42-44; 15:21; 17:2; 18:4) 

Sabbath is only mentioned by Paul once, in Colossians 2:16 which says, “Therefore do 
not let anyone judge you by what you eat or drink, or with regard to a religious festival, a New 
Moon celebration or a Sabbath day.” Paul's concern here is freedom from obligation to observe 
particular days and festivals and using that observation as a marker of faith. Wall concludes that 
for Paul, “the mark of true religion is not a rigorous compliance to rules of self-denial, but faith 


in Christ and a life in the Spirit.”’? Bruce is even stronger in his argument that this is about 
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freedom, insisting “to regard them as matters of religious obligation is a retrograde step for 
Christians to take.”™ 

The only other New Testament reference to Sabbath occurs in Hebrews 4:9, 

“There remains, then, a Sabbath-rest” for the people of God.” This occurs in the larger context 
of Hebrews3:7-4:11 which is about entering God's rest (katdmavotic). This rest, found in 
Hebrews 3:11 (referencing Psalm 94:11) is, “not the promised land of Canaan but a share in 
God's own way of existing.’”*® About this existence, Johnson says, “Humans who accept this gift 
‘cease from their works' not in the sense that they cease human effort, but in the sense that, like 
God, their works are no longer striving to fill a need, but share in an outpouring of abundant 
life.”°’ Witherington similarly concludes the rest spoken of here is not about a day of weekly rest 
but our redemption which is, “a foretaste of the final rest of God — a rest from sin, the fear of 
death and so on.’ Rest, for the writer of Hebrews is not about a particular day but a way of 
being, an imitation of God. 

This survey of Scripture points to Sabbath primarily understood as a weekly day of 
ceasing from work in imitation of God. This command appears to have become a matter of 
adiaphora with the coming of Christ, though not a few would dispute that. Observance of the 
Sabbath found its fulfillment in Christ and his work; the call to keep sabbath argues Laansma is 
“no longer by observing a day of the week but upholding of that to which it pointed: the gospel 
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of the cross.””? Understood as a matter of freedom, and not requirement, some have found 
sabbath helpful as a spiritual discipline. 

The next practice is fasting, which in general refers to abstaining from food for a period 
of time though there is also the concept of “fasting” from things other than food. While Scripture 
gives numerous instructions for the practice of Sabbath, there is little specificity on the actual 
practice of fasting. There are stories that mention people fasting (1 Sam 7:6; 2 Sam 12:16; 1 Kgs 
21:27; Esth 4:3; Jer 36:9; Matt 4:2; Luke 2:37; Acts 13:2), as well as calls to fast (1 Kgs 21:9; 2 
Chr 20:3; Ezra 8:21; Esth 4:16; Joel 2:12, 15), but little about how these fasts were observed. 

In the Old Testament, there are no general commands to fast; all of the calls to fasting are 
associated with a particular incident or day. There are festivals on which people are commanded 
to fast, and one call to an ongoing regular fast, associated with the Day of Atonement (Lev 16:19, 
31; 23:27, 29, 32). For the occasional fasts, there are two elements connected with fasting: 
mourning and/or prayer. People fasted along with their mourning at someone's death (1 Sam 
31:13; 2 Sam 3:35) and in response to grievous news (Esth 4:3; Neh 1:4). Fasting is also 
practiced as part of repentance for sins, both individual and corporate (1 Sam 7:6; 1 Kgs 21:27- 
29). Fasting was also practiced in conjunction with prayer: when seeking God's guidance or in 
petitioning the Lord in the face of a great trial (Judg 20:26-28; 2 Sam 12:16, 21-23; Ezra 8:21- 
23; Esth 4:16; Dan 9:3). 

The other comments on fasting in the Old Testament are akin to those about Sabbath: the 
importance of the heart, attitude, and the other actions in a person's life when fasting. Fasting, 


according to the prophets is not to be self-serving but a genuine expression of repentance. Even 
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this repentance can become about self as Oswalt writes, “repentance is not for the purpose of 
getting God to do anything; it is an expression that my ways are wrong and God's ways are 
right.””'”° The prophets speak against this fasting which confuses form and purpose in Isaiah 58 
and Zechariah 7. The prophets portray fasting as a way people practiced outward forms of 
religion but failed to live their faith in how they treated others, particularly the poor and 
oppressed. 

Jesus seemed to presume people would practice fasting as he says in Matthew 6:16, 
“When you fast ... .”. Morris writes, Jesus does not have a particular case in mind but rather is 
commenting on fasting as “simply a normal religious, disciplinary activity, one of three pious 
practices held in special esteem among the Jews.”!"' Fasting had become a regular part of the 
Jewish practice, although its practice varied among the various sects.'” While Jesus gives 
guidelines and seems to presume people will fast, nowhere in the New Testament are followers 
of Jesus commanded to fast. The records of fasting in the New Testament are similar to those in 
the Old Testament. Some fasted on a regular basis and about others there is no additional 
commentary (Matt 4:2; 9:15; Luke 5:33). In several cases, fasting is connected with worship, but 
the context does not make clear if fasting is a way to worship, or an activity in addition to some 
other form of worship (Luke 2:37; Acts 13:2). Prayer and fasting are sometimes linked (Luke 
5:33; Acts 13:3; 14:23) but with no specifics as to why fasting was connected with prayer. Jesus 


may have also connected prayer and fasting (Matt 17:21; Mark 9:29) when he says a particular 
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type of demon can only come out by “prayer and fasting.” The words “and fasting” only occur in 
some manuscripts and most modern translations have it as a secondary reading. Most scholars 
draw conclusions similar to Stein who suggests this is a “secondary gloss reflecting the emphasis 
of the early church on fasting.” Even accepting those manuscripts, there is little elaboration on 
the connection between prayer and fasting. In summary, the Biblical evidence shows fasting as 
part of the people of God's practice but offers little about rationale, how it was practiced, or its 
requirement as an ongoing practice of the believer. 

The next discipline, silence, is a bit more difficult as the idea of quietness is encountered 
in a broad range of contexts. Plummer notes at least 11 different reasons or associations with 
silence.'“ Just a few of these will be examiend as several, e.g. silence in conjunction with 
ignorance, are not relevant. 

Silence connected with worship or deference to God is one of the most frequently 
occurring usages. Two of the best known are Habakkuk 2:20 which says, “The LORD is in his 
holy temple; let all the earth be silent before him.” and Psalm 46:10, “He says, 'Be still, and 
know that I am God ...”» Habbakuk uses the Hebrew 03, an interjection meaning hush or keep 
silent (cf. Zeph 1:7; Zech 2:13). In the psalm, the root verb is 75", primarily meaning to sink or 
relax, but in the hiphil used here has the connotation of let alone, i.e. do nothing or be quiet. The 
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sense of these passages is a call to be “hushed in reverential awe””’ and stop any protests, rather 


than a summons to be quiet as a discipline or for the sake of hearing the voice of God. 
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Paul makes a similar use of silence, saying the effect of the law is “that every mouth may 
be silenced and the whole world held accountable to God” (Rom 3:19). The connotation is not 
silence for the sake of listening but a courtroom image: “the situation of the defendant who has 
no more to say in response to the charges brought against him or her.’’'”° This same language of 
the accused or wicked as silent or speechless occurs in several other places (Job 5:16; Ps 63:11; 
107:42). Similarly, Revelation 8:1 speaks of a silence in heaven which Beale argues at length, is 
connected with judgment.'”’ These cases are cited, particularly those in Psalm 46:10 and 
Habakkuk 2:20, because they are often used to advocate silence as a discipline. 

In the life and teachings of Jesus, several episodes suggest the value of quiet (or more 
precisely, solitude) in the life of prayer. Instructing his disciples in prayer, Jesus tells them, “But 
when you pray, go into your room, close the door ...” (Matt 6:6). The context suggests the 
purpose of going into the room is not as a place for quiet, but is in contrast to praying so as “to 
be seen by others” (Matt 6:5). Closing the door is not for solitude, but to be in secret: “every 
precaution is to be taken that the prayer should be unobserved.”'” In other instances, the gospel 
writers describe Jesus as seeking solitude or quiet to pray. Most often, the description of Jesus 
going to prayer focuses on solitude more than silence, e.g. “to a solitary place, where he prayed” 
(Mark 1:35). The same phrasing is used in Luke 5:16, with “solitary” a translation of éprnoc, 
which refers to desert or uninhabited areas. In other cases, Jesus separates from others, but 


without a specific mention of prayer being involved (Matt 14:13; Mark 1:45; Luke 4:42). In the 
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garden of Gethsemane, Jesus also separates himself from the disciples for prayer, but only a 
“stone's throw” (Matt 26:36-39; Mark 14:32-35; Luke 22:41). 

The scriptural case for silence as a spiritual discipline is extremely limited. One must use 
caution in citing particular Scriptures in support as very few, if any, when read in context support 
the idea of silence for the purposes of hearing God. Silence may be helpful in seeking to hear the 
voice of God, but there is sparse biblical evidence for the practice of silence. It seems better to 
conclude with Plummer that silence (and solitude) “‘are conditions that aid in the practice of 
spiritual disciplines such as prayer and biblical meditation.”'” 

Given this evidence for the practices of Sabbath, fasting, and silence, particularly the 
scarcity of Biblical evidence for how these serve as spiritual disciplines in the believer's life, 
what can be said about them? First, one must decide how Scripture relates to spiritual disciplines, 
using language often associated with worship: is it normative or regulative? Are practices only 
allowed that are instituted by command or example (the regulative principle)? Or are practices 
allowed so long as they are not prohibited in Scripture (the normative principle)? The author 
would argue Scripture is not exhaustive in its description of the practices beneficial to the 
Christian's growth. Experience, tradition, and reason are also means to discover ways to mature 
in Christ, all subject to the authority of Scripture, i.e. the normative principle. While Sabbath, 
fasting, and silence may not appear as commands or even examples of spiritual disciplines in the 
Scripture, this does not prohibit their use nor suggest that they are not valuable for Christian 
spiritual formation. 


Central to each of these disciplines is the concept of abstaining from an activity: work, 
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food (or something else), noise. One of Jesus' central commands was the denial of self (Matt 
16:24; Mark 8:34; Luke 9:23). This self-denial, dpvéonaV/dmapvéopat éautov, is about trusting in 
God and not self, recognizing “disciples do not respond to their own personal wills, but to 
God's.”!'° These disciplines help bring desires “into their proper coordination and subordination 
within the economy of life in the Kingdom.”''’ While these disciplines may not be specifically 
commanded or explicitly modeled in Scripture for growth in godliness, this does not mean they 
lack in benefit. As will be seen in the review of the literature in Chapter 3, they have proven 
valuable in the life of many believers. It is these related concepts of ceasing and abstinence that 
make these disciplines relevant to this particular thesis-project. 

While the term media “fast” is used for this thesis-project, the terms silence and sabbath 
are closely connected. Fasting from media was a means to achieve silence; it was a fast from a 
particular kind of noise. Sabbath is also closely connected, what Dawn calls “ceasing”'”. This 
ceasing from media is connected to the important point Eichrodt makes regarding Sabbath, “The 
keeping holy of the seventh day forms an emphatic reminder that God is the Lord of Time, and 
that no business, however pressing, must be allowed to keep men from regularly seeking his 
fellowship.”''* One's use of media must not interrupt regular time with God. Similarly, while 
Heschel was not considering media and fasting, his thoughts on Sabbath apply to a ceasing from 


media: “It is a day in which we abandon our plebeian pursuits and reclaim our authentic state, in 
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which we partake of a blessedness in which we are what we are, regardless of whether we are 
learned or not, of whether our career is a success or a failure; it is a day of independence of 


social conditions.”!"4 


Conclusion 
Because God is the architect and perfector of formation into Christlikeness, attentiveness 
to his voice is essential to spiritual formation. The human role is attentiveness to that voice. The 
practice of particular spiritual disciplines aid in overcoming the noise and distractions which 
affect hearing God’s voice. The next chapter will explore how various individuals have practiced 
and experienced this attentiveness to God both in the past and in today’s increasingly noisy 


world. 
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CHAPTER 3 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


The hypothesis under consideration as stated in Chapter | is the effect of intentional 
media fast on an individual's ability to hear God. This chapter will review some of the salient 
literature related to six key concepts embedded in this hypothesis: attentiveness and hearing God, 
spiritual formation and the role of the disciplines, silence, sabbath, fasting, and the uniqueness of 


electronic media as it relates to this topic. 


Attentiveness and Hearing God 

The Bible is filled with stories of God speaking to people from the very beginning when 
the Lord gives Adam and Eve their mandate to serve as his image-bearers and regents over 
creation (Gen 1:26-30). The record of God speaking to his people continues throughout the 
Scripture. As Chapter 2 established, Scripture records various ways God spoke to his people (cf. 
Heb 1:1, and pages 45-57 above) in the past. The modality of this speech varied from aural 
speech to dreams to visions, but the central truth remains: the triune God is a God who speaks to 
his people. The corollary is also true: God's people hear their Lord speaking to them. Nothing 
suggests (apart from a very few who see 1 Cor 13 as indicating so) God has ceased this 
communication with his people. 

For the author raised in a denomination that refers to the Scripture as “the word of God 
and the only perfect rule for faith, doctrine, and conduct’”’, the concept of hearing from God is 


difficult because Scripture has few specifics about the practice of listening. Likewise, little is 
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found in the creeds or formal theology of the church through the ages. However, as Smith notes, 
"when it comes to discerning the voice of Jesus, we have no such creedal affirmations to which 
we can appeal. We turn instead to the writings of our spiritual father and mothers to determine if 
there is a pattern of thought and teaching that might point to an ongoing witness of the Spirit." 

This critical statement points to a tension in the evangelical tradition which places high 
value on Scripture: the Bible does not cover every aspect of discipleship and spiritual formation. 
These require tradition and reason, guided by and subsumed under the Scripture. Thus, the 
importance of turning to the voices of other followers of Jesus through the ages to learn better 
what it means to hear from God and how to accomplish this. History is filled with the stories of 
people who claim to have heard from God. While these do not have the authority of the stories 
found in the Bible, they are a useful guide in exploring the idea of hearing God. 

Several key themes arise in the literature on this topic,: What are the ways in which God 
speaks to his people? How does one recognize the voice of God? What role does attentiveness 
(or listening) play in hearing God's voice? 

While there are various ways God communicates to his people, literature on hearing 
God’s voice focuses primarily on what is commonly referred to as “the still, small voice.” 
Willard contends, "the still small voice - or the interior or inner voice, as it is also called - is the 
preferred and most valuable form of communication for God's purposes."* As noted in Chapter 2, 
the author prefers the term "inner voice" as "still small voice" comes from a questionable 


translation of a single verse. That said, McHugh astutely notes that “still small voice” is "an 
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interpretation that isn't the best translation of the Hebrew but that does represent well the nature 
of God's communication with us."* The term is useful in capturing the concept. The core idea is 
God communicates directly, not through a burning bush or a booming voice from the sky, but 
through nudges and whispers of the indwelling Holy Spirit. The connection between the voice of 
Jesus and the Holy Spirit is not always emphasized, but Smith puts it well, "when we long to 
hear the voice of Jesus, what we seek is not an audible voice that we hear with out senses. Rather 
we listen to Jesus and live by his 'voice' when we attend to the Spirit ... Jesus is known, and thus 
the voice of Jesus is known, through the ministry of the Spirit."° This emphasis on the Spirit is 
critical as the Holy Spirit seems barely mentioned in many books on spiritual formation. 

If it is not accompanied by great signs and wonders, how does one recognize the voice of 
God? How can one discern whether the inner voice is the Lord of the universe, or merely one’s 
own wishes and desires? Most writers describe hearing from God in terms of a learned skill 
which is developed with practice. Willard speaks of both the learning and practice, "With 
assistance from those who understand the divine voice from their own experience and with an 
openness and will to learn on our part, we can come to recognize the voice of God without great 
difficulty."° Some suggest hearing and recognizing God’s voice is not difficult such as Bakke, 
“Scripture shows that God communicates plainly enough so that people who seek to hear God 
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are able to recognize God’s messages and respond.”’’ The author’s experience and encounters 
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with others indicates it is not so simple as Bakke describes; there is more to recognizing God’s 
voice than desire or effort. Rather, it seems hearing from God does not take place in a vacuum 
but as Willard suggests, "our communion with God provides the appropriate context for 
communications between us and him."* This seems to accord more with how Jesus paints himself 
as a shepherd and his followers as his sheep who know his voice (John 10:4). As Smith puts it, 
"We have the potential for a unique, personal and dynamic relationship with God; and it is from 
this relationship ... that we can encounter and respond to God and his will."” 

Hearing God happens in the context of a relationship with the Lord; the ability to 
recognize his voice comes from experience and is correlated with spiritual formation. Several 
questions that arise out of this statement. Is intentionality necessary to hear from God? Do 
patterns of living affect the ability to hear God's voice? What about distractions? These are 
questions about attentiveness and how this factors in the dynamic of hearing God. The term 
attentiveness is often used in literature on the topic, but is seldom defined and only described. 
The more difficult issue is what this looks like and how a person becomes more attentive. The 
means of becoming more attentive will be discussed further below in the discussion of the 
spiritual disciplines in general and then by looking at three disciplines in particular. Willard 
describes attentiveness as a constant listening, "Generally it is much more important to cultivate 
the quiet, inward space of constant listening than to always be approaching God for specific 


direction.”!° Attentiveness as constant listening or conversation has been encouraged for many 
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generations by followers of Christ, such as Brother Lawrence, "There is not in the world a kind 
of life more sweet and delightful than that of a continual conversation with God.”'! The same 


thought is echoed by de Causssade, "And so we must listen in each moment to God in order to 


become learned in that divine theology which is founded on practice and experience." 


Closely related to attentiveness is the issue of distractions. In the same way it is difficult 
to have a conversation with a friend in a crowded restaurant because of the noise, hearing the 
voice of God can be impeded by distractions, both exterior and interior. Ashbrook writes, 


“Distraction is a major scheme of the enemy against us, as we fall in love with Jesus. The devil 


attempts to keep us from recognizing God's touches, through busyness and cluttered thoughts.”’’. 


The distractions facing the person seeking God have changed over the years, but whatever those 


distractions, McHugh sums it up well, "A loud, overcrowded, hyperactive life is the antithesis of 


the listening life."!* 


On the other hand, not all distractions are necessarily bad. When Moses was in the desert 
and God spoke to him through a burning bush, he was “distracted” from what he was doing. As 
Ford writes, "Distraction is not always a bane. It can be a blessing when distractions are ‘divine 
interruptions' by which God gets our attention to turn us in a different direction."!° Perhaps 


distraction is not the best term here, as a distraction generally refers to that which takes us away 
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from our intended focus. Ford goes on to make the distinction, "This kind of illuminating 
distraction, however is very different from the distractibility that diverts me from my true 
vocation, bending my attention away from what I know I am called to do and be."!° The topic of 
distraction will be considered more below in the discussion of the spiritual disciplines, 
particularly the discipline of silence. 

Willard and these other writers are pointing to listening for God’s voice as a continual 
practice - a way of living. It is a practice: it is intentional and not something which just happens. 
Barton emphasizes this intentionality when she writes, "Many of us are choosing to live lives 
that do not set us up to pay attention, to notice those places where God is at work and to ask 
ourselves what those things mean."'’ The following look at the role of the spiritual disciplines in 


spiritual formation will look more at the importance of intentionality’®. 


Spiritual Formation and the Role of the Disciplines 
As explored in Chapter 2, the goal of spiritual formation in the Christian life is 
Christlikeness, which Willard defines, "True Christlikeness, true companionship with Christ, 
comes at the point where it is hard not to respond as he would."”” Christlikeness is not simply 
external behaviors, but an interior life shaped to respond without thinking in a way pleasing to 


God. Rather than having to stop and ask, "What would Jesus do?", the interior life has been 
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shaped such that a person "naturally" chooses the response Jesus would choose. 

With the goal to become like Jesus, many writers start with the life of Jesus, looking at 
his actions and ongoing practices. Peterson puts it this way, “To follow Jesus implies that we 
enter into a way of life that is given character and shape by the one who calls us. To follow Jesus 
means picking up rhythms and ways of doing things ...””° If the goal is to become more like 
Jesus, one must pay attention to how Jesus lived his life - how he structured his daily life to 
enable him to do the great acts of humility, faith, and compassion seen in the Gospels.”! 

Disciples of Jesus refer to the means to this change in our character as the spiritual 
disciplines. There is no clear consensus in the literature on a definition for spiritual discipline nor 
for a catalog of spiritual disciplines. Though there are variations in the definition, most are very 
similar to Willard’s, "A discipline is any activity within our power that we engage in to enable us 
to do what we cannot do by direct effort."”* The key points are that disciplines are actions taken 
by the person with their body to open themselves to the transforming power of the Spirit. A 
person does these actions on their own, the inner transformation is the exclusive work of the 
Holy Spirit. This is one weakness in much of the literature the author observed: a neglect of the 
role of the Spirit in spiritual formation. Neglect may be too strong of a word, it might be 
described as a failure to give proper attention or focus to the work of the Spirit.” It would not be 


fair to say the Spirit is completely ignored as Willard writes, "But Christlikeness of the inner 
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being is not a human attainment. It is, finally, a gift of grace.” 


Though people must act, the resources for spiritual formation extend beyond the human. 
These resources come from the “interactive presence of the Holy Spirit in the lives of those who 
place their confidence in Christ."”° Foster’s emphasis is similar, "inner righteousness is a gift 
from God to be graciously received. The needed change within us is God's work. It requires an 
“inside” job, and only God can work from the inside. One cannot attain or earn the righteousness 
of the kingdom of God; it is a grace that is given."*° Calhoun, through study of Christians in the 
past, posits Christians have used more than practices but have sought change through 
"intentional practices, relationships and experiences that gave people space in their lives to 'keep 
company' with Jesus."”” 

As noted above, there is not a definitive list of spiritual disciplines. Willard suggests 
nearly anything can be a spiritual discipline since, "The disciplines are activities of mind and 
body purposefully undertaken, to bring our personality and total being into effective cooperation 
with the divine order."** Some disciplines commonly occur in the literature and the next sections 
will explore three particular disciplines closely connected to this thesis-project: fasting, silence, 
and sabbath. While the study used the term “media fast”, concepts in all three of these disciplines 


were present. It was a fast in that individuals abstained from a particular thing (electronic media 
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in this case) for a spiritual purpose. While the study did not call for complete silence, the fast was 
designed to remove external noise for the purpose of quieting to hear from God. The weekly 
rhythm of the media fast mirrored the sabbath and there was a sense of "resting" from the regular 


barrage of media din. 


Fasting 

Fasting, which traditionally was abstaining for a period of time from food (and in some 
cases water) has come to include abstaining from anything from chocolate to Facebook, email to 
shopping. This thesis-project focused on the latter kind of fast and so this section focuses on the 
general aspects of fasting, rather than those connected with food and water. 

Many writers see fasting as a way to practice self-discipline and a means of opening 
ourselves to the work of the Holy Spirit. Calhoun frames the issue well in terms of appetites and 
self-denial, 

Fasting is an opportunity to lay down an appetite - an appetite for food, for media, for 

shopping. This act of self-denial may not seem huge - it's just a meal or a trip to the mall - 

but it brings us face to face with the hunger at the core of our being. ... Through self- 
denial we begin to recognize what controls us. Our small denials of the self show us just 
how little taste we actually have for sacrifice or time with God.” 

Likewise, Willard sees fasting as a natural component of discipleship, "Actually fasting 
is one of the more important ways of practicing that self-denial required of everyone who would 


follow Christ (Matt 16:24)."°° This is echoed by Baab who also points to the purpose of the fast, 


"Christian fasting is the voluntary denial of something for a specific time, for a spiritual purpose, 
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by an individual, family, community, or nation."*! 


As with other disciplines, while fasting is spoken of in the Bible, the Scriptures say little 
how it is done or the purpose behind it. While most writers talk about it as a voluntary discipline 
for spiritual growth, McKnight argues that is not the way the Bible portrays fasting. McKnight 
contends fasting is response, "Fasting is the natural, inevitable response of a person to a grievous 
sacred moment in life."*? McKnight is in the minority in seeing fasting as something other than a 
means to growth. He acknowledges this, “Far too much of the conversation today about fasting is 
about what we can get and not enough about the serious and severe sacred moments that prompt 
fasting.” The difference in understanding seems rooted in the authors’ approaches. While 
McKnight approaches the topic in terms of biblical theology, the majority of others are writing in 
terms of spirituality. McKnight focuses how fasting is specifically described in the Bible, while 
others speak more of how disciples through the ages have used fasting. While McKnight’s 
contention that in the Bible fasting was primarily response to sacred moments, this does not 
preclude other uses of fasting that have served the saints for centuries. 

While fasting has traditionally involved abstinence from food, Baab writes how other 
forms make sense in today’s world, 

In years past, food was one of the only aspects of life considered to be necessary 
to human existence. In addition, mealtime was one of the great pleasures of each day as 
well as the major occasion for families and communities to gather. In our consumer 


culture, we have come to see many other things as 'necessary' and we have many other 
daily pleasures and places to gather. 
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That people have come to see many more things as “necessary” is insightful, and very 
relevant to this thesis-project. As seen in Chapter 1, many see electronic media as a necessary 
part of life and what can be labeled addictive behaviors are often associated with it. Hart and 
Frejd note this connection between fasting and addictions, “As with food fasting, digital fasting 
breaks the habitual patterns we fall into so easily ... it will make you aware of any addictions 
you may have and change what you are doing with the people and situations around you.” Hart 
and Frejd in this context promote The Digital Fast Challenge, “inviting people to regularly 
unplug from all their digital gadgets for twenty-four hours and plug into their real life.”*° 
Additionally, Baab’s phrase “places to gather” is intriguing in how this might relate to the way 


social media serves as a gathering place. With this brief look at fasting, the next discipline to 


consider is silence. 


Silence 
Participants in this thesis-project did not practice silence as typically understood since 
they were allowed to speak and be spoken to. Instead, their silence was elimination of one form 
of noise, electronic media. Nevertheless, silence serves as an important part of the conversation 
since it deals with the issues of noise and distraction. 
It is not uncommon in the literature to find the topics of silence and solitude linked 


together. For example, Barton links them together as a way to experience God’s transforming 
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presence.*’ Their close connection is echoed by others such as Foster who argues, "... they are 
inseparable. All the masters of the interior life speak of the two in the same breath."** Though 
these two are closely connected, this discussion will focus primarily on silence, looking in 
particular at the challenges and the benefits. Barton summarizes well the challenges of silence 
when she writes, 

The practices of solitude and silence are radical because they challenge us on every level 

of our existence ... there is little in Western culture that supports us in entering into what 

feels like unproductive time for being (beyond human effort) and listening (beyond 
human thought). They confront us on the the level of our human relationships for a time 

SO we can give undivided attention to God. They challenge us on the level of our soul: in 

the silence we become aware of inner dynamics we have been able to avoid by keeping 

ourselves noisy and busy.” 

Barton lays out three different challenges of silence: the feeling of not being productive, 
being called away from others to give undivided attention to God, and the way silence exposes 
the turmoil in one’s soul. A person who does not recognize and name these challenges and enters 
the practice unaware of them will likely cease practicing the discipline then encountering them. 
The focus here will be on the first and last of these challenges. 

Howard Baker speaks to the modern need to be productive, reflected in the busy pace of 
life, attempts to control life and how people "lose our souls to the compulsions of efficiency and 


effectiveness."*” Baker then proposes the solution, pointing again to the two disciplines together, 


"When we open up space for God in silence and solitude, we take the teeth out of the busyness 
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that would chew us up."*! Productivity is seen as a virtue in society today — a casual search on 
the internet for productivity will reveal thousands of websites, workshops, and books dedicated 
to being more productive, i.e. getting more done. It is no wonder something as seemingly 
unproductive as silence is neither easy nor popular. Brent Bill points out how this is reflected in 
admiration for noise: "We like noise because it shows action. Somebody's at work. Producing. 
Production can be commodified and priced."* 

Beyond the desire for productivity, an overall sense of busyness is often discussed in the 
literature. This a busyness may or may not arise out of this productivity obsession. McHugh 
writes about this busyness, “A loud, overcrowded, hyperactive life is the antithesis of the 
listening life. The hyperactive life is so often trying to prove its work, make its mark, justify its 
existence. The listening life waits, quietly and humbly, for God to make his mark on us."* 
Additionally, as Bill notes, the issue is not always simply a desire to be productive but rather, 
"the busyness that we whine about ... is also a way of stifling inner fears and anxieties." 

One essential elements McHugh points to is that listening cannot be reduced to a one- 
time experience but is instead a pattern of living. This is a repeated theme in the literature and is 
important to consider in the context of this thesis-project as the research involved only a limited 
period of practicing silence. So, a reasonable question is if that short time is enough to change 


the habit and establish a “listening life”?* 


In addition to the challenge of the quest for productivity is the challenge of the interior 
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noise encountered when exterior noise is reduced. Casey speaks to this directly, "The largest 
obstacle that prevents our hearing the word of God is the volume of interior noise that interferes 
with our perception. ... It is only when we quiet down exteriorly and disengage from engrossing 
occupations that we realize that a wild riot of potential disturbances exists within."*° Listening is 
a lifelong practice; short periods of external silence do not provide sufficient time to deal with 
this inner noise. Nelson similarly addresses how listening is facilitated by not simply external 
silence, but interior silence: “...the clamor of whirring thoughts within the decision factory can 
keep us from hearing what needs to be heard - God's Spirit. Unfortunately, God rarely turns up 
his volume. He wants us to listen more carefully. Therefore, if we are to hear God, we must turn 
down our volume."*’ 

On inner silence, Mulholland makes an interesting statement when he says about 
discovering God's presence in the silence, “we discover that God is the silence. Inner silence is 
not a space where God comes to meet us.”“* Reading these things reminded the author of his own 
need for silence, and how difficult it is to achieve particularly as an intovert who finds it easy to 
spend time in silence and solitude but struggles to quiet the mind. This is perhaps what Nelson 
meant about when he said leaders can “find the process of being still before God a torturous 
ig 


one 


There are several obstacles to turning down the exterior volume to hear from God. One of 
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those is fear as Nouwen writes, "It makes you wonder if the diversion we look for in the many 
things outside us might not be an attempt to avoid a confrontation with what is inside."*’ In other 
words, the exterior noise might actually be a choice to avoid confronting the interior self. The 
interior self is avoided in order to not enter the chaos. Or perhaps it’s to avoid the emptiness as 
Willard writes, “Think about what it says about the inward emptiness of our lives if we must 
always turn on the tape player or radio to make sure something is happening around us.”*! In 
other words, the silence can be “frightening.” 

In addition to fear of silence, one challenge particularly germane to this thesis-project is 
living in a media-saturated world. The modern world allows for music and sound everywhere, 
therefore "we are less frequently alone with our own thoughts and God's voice."** This challenge 
also points to the benefit of silence proposed in the majority of the literature, "One of the more 
obvious reasons for getting away from earthly noises and human voices is to hear the Voice from 
Heaven better. ... Of course it isn't absolutely necessary to get away from noises and people in 
order to hear God speak ... But there are times to eliminate the voices of the world to hear 
undistracted the voice of God."™ Silence is in large part about eliminating distractions as Barton 
writes, “... solitude and silence leave us without our normal distractions, those things that keep us 
out of touch with our interior world.” The challenge is determining what are distractions, and 
what are not. Commenting on Thomas Merton’s advice concerning silence on distinguishing 
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between what is harmful and what is useful, Oates writes, “Wrapped up in ‘distinguish’ is the 
basic principle of nurturing silence in a noisy heart. It means to ‘choose between’ or to choose 
‘from among’ the many sounds-noises, tones, words-what what is useful in creating within us a 
clean heart and a right spirit.”°° 

Many other writers echo these same ideas, pointing to the necessity of silence in dealing 
with distractions. The modern world is filled with background noise barraging people with a 
constant stream of information and communication. Henri Nouwen's words, written decades 
ago, are even more true today when he describes living in a world in which words “form the 


floor, the walls, and the ceiling of our existence.””*’ 


Leech echoes the need for finding silence, 
"In a culture that has almost outlawed silence, it is a matter of urgency that Christians create 
oases, centres in which inner silence can be cultivated."** As these writers make clear, the 
distinction between outer and inner noise is not always a clear line, and there is a connection 
between outer and inner silence, the latter nearly impossible to achieve without the former. 
Silence helps nurture spiritual formation because it opens people to hear the transforming 
voice of God. A desire to be transformed leads to a desire to hear God’s voice as McHugh says, 
“We desire for God's voice to crescendo in our lives, with the competing voices fading away. 


This means that we must ruthlessly silence the call of other masters.”*’ In silence one can hear 


the voice of God; or as Calhoun puts it silence opens one to God, “Like a can opener the silence 
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opens up the content of our heart, allowing us deeper access to God than we experience at other 
times. ... The holy One has access to places we don't even know exist in the midst of the 
hubbub.”” 

But, in the modern world, it’s important to consider if this is even possible. In a world of 
constant accessibility, of endlessly being called by vibrations and pings, can the practice of 
silence be nurtured? As this thesis-project seeks to demonstrate, this is possible as Oates says, 
“We can become meditative, contemplative persons without escaping from this world; we can be 
down-to-earth while nurturing silence in a noisy heart.”°! 

Even literature not written from a distinctly Christian perspective speaks to distracted 
lives and an increasing inability to listen well. These writers prescribe many similar exercises to 
those of Christian writers, even using terms such as media sabbaths or media fasts. Powers writes 
about gadgets affecting the ability to listen: “The more members of a family go back to the 
screen, for whatever it is they seek there, the less they truly hear from one another ...” Because 
of this disconnectedness he saw in his family, Powers instituted an “Internet Sabbath” in his own 
home and speaks of finding an inner stillness and growing connection between members of the 
family.® 

Nicholas Carr suggests peoples’ brains are being transformed by the use of the internet so 


they are no longer able to concentrate and instead live far more distracted lives.“ Carr focuses 


60. Calhoun, Spiritual Disciplines Handbook, 109. 
61. Oates, Nurturing Silence in a Noisy Heart, loc 28. 
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Age (New York: Harper, 2010), 224-25. 


63. Powers, Hamlets BlackBerry, chap. 13. 
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primarily on describing the effects of modern technology, with less commentary on whether 
these effects are positive or negative. He offers few specifics on how to minimize these effects. 
Seigberg, on the other hand, focuses almost entirely on practical matters related to dealing with 
the ways technology has overwhelmed people’s lives, suggesting a Digital Diet to “improve 


your connections with the world around you and the people you love.” 


Sabbath 

The final discipline to examine is Sabbath. The connection with this thesis-project is that 
the media fast was done on a regular cycle echoing that of the Sabbath, with one day every week 
of fasting from media. Understanding the sabbath as a discipline is helpful because central to the 
discipline is rhythm in which the normal patterns of life change. While not strictly a rhythm of 
work/rest, the idea is consistent and occurs in the literature in conjunction with this very idea of 
taking a weekly "media sabbath", both in Christian and secular literature. Rhythm is an 
important component of Sabbath as Sleeth writes, “Observing a Sabbath ensures that at the very 
worst, we are never more than six days away from a holy perspective. Sabbath keeping gives us 
the time to set priorities—for a day, for a week, and for generations.” In Keeping the Sabbath 
Wholly Marva Dawn organizes her exploration of Sabbath around four concepts: ceasing, resting, 


embracing, resting, and feasting. These ideas provide a good framework for exploring Sabbath; 
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the first two are the most relevant for this study and the focus will be primarily on those two. 

Sabbath ceasing is more than just about work, Dawn also includes ceasing “from the need 
to accomplish and be productive, from the worry and tension that accompany our modern 
criterion of efficiency, from our efforts to be in control of our lives as if we were God, from our 
possessiveness and our enculturation, and finally, from the humdrum and meaninglessness that 
result when life is pursued without the Lord at the center of it all.”°* Sabbath, according to Dawn, 
runs counter to the cultural value of productivity just as silence does as Baab echoes, “Our 
culture is obsessed with production, possession, and accomplishment. The sabbath invites us to 
spend a day apart from the media's incessant cry of ‘More!’”® Or, as Heschel poetically puts it, 
“He who wants to enter the holiness of the day must first lay down the profanity of clattering 
commerce, of being yoked to toil.””” 

The concept of ceasing connects to this thesis-project’s focus on ceasing from media 
noise. Baab writes that some folks cease from engaging in some form of media, whether because 
of the habits they encourage or the thoughts they bring and goes on to ask the question, “Do 
some media create white noise that stops me from listening to God?””! This recalls the earlier 
point that there is an inherent connection between the disciplines of fasting, silence, and sabbath. 


These disciplines of abstinence address similar spiritual concerns of control by external things. 


Baab draws attention to the Sabbath’s connection with slavery in Deuteronomy 5:15, “As we 
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consider what we will cease from doing on the sabbath, we will benefit most from choosing to 
refrain from activities that nudge us into slavery.” 

Closely connected to ceasing is the idea of rest. Sabbath provides rest mind and soul as 
well as the body. Modern Western culture gives little time for thinking and reflection; Sabbath 
allows for that, “In the silence of our Sabbath observation our minds can rest, and that often 
leads to the freedom to learn anew how best to use our minds for the glory of God.”” Sabbath is 
a rest from “the deluge of information in order to discern what information is important and how 
we should respond.”” This regular rest is critical as Calhoun writes, “Sabbath is God's gift of 
repetitive and regular rest. It is given for our delight and communion with God. Time for being in 
the midst of a life of doing characterizes the sabbath.”” Rest is not simply for the sake of 
productivity which is antithetical to the purpose of Sabbath. Rest is not for the purpose of being 
more productive but growing in relationship with God. Eichrodt makes this clear, “The keeping 
holy of the seventh day forms an emphatic reminder that God is the Lord of Time, and that no 
business, however pressing, must be allowed to keep men from regularly seeking his fellowship; 
but the joyful character of the day of rest also brings home to the worshiper that his God is a 


kindly master, who does not lay on men a yoke too heavy to bear.””° 
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Electronic Media and Distraction 

Many have written from a wide perspective on the effects of an increasingly electronic 
culture on people's ability to pay attention, particularly since 2001. The writing ranges from the 
popular to the academic, from both Christian and non-Christian perspectives. While electronic 
media falls broadly under the category of noise, it is appropriate to address its peculiarity as it is 
a central part of this thesis-project. The literature on technology covers a broad range of topics: 
the relationship between religion and new media (Campbell), developing a theology of 
technology (Byers, Dyer, Kallenberg, Monsma, Schuurman), shifting church practices in 
response to technological shifts (Clifford, Rice), the impact of technology on brains and 
relationships (Carr, Hipps, Powers), and somewhat philosophical works on technology (Kelly, 
Lanier).”’ 

It is also important to note there were authors addressing these issues prior to the 
proliferation of cell phones and other portable technology. One of the most influential thinkers in 
the area of media ecology was Marshall McLuhan whose The Medium and the Massage is an oft- 
cited book in the field. Other early influencers include Walter Ong, Albert Borgman, and 
Jacques Ellul, who each offered unique thoughts on technology and media from a theological 
perspective. One other writer requiring mention is Neil Postman whose Amusing Ourselves to 
Death has been influential in generating conversation on how use of technology has shaped 
human relationships. 

A spate of these books were published while the author was researching and writing this 


thesis-project. This flood of literature proved to be both blessing and bane. The wealth of 


77. See bibliography for authors and books mentioned. 
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resources was helpful in doing research, but also broadened the possibilities for study and made 
it difficult at times by providing areas to study that were fascinating yet not germane to the 
particulars of this study. The primary question for consideration in this study is the noise created 
by electronic media and so this will be the focus. 

At the center of much of the writing on media is the issue of distraction. Challies spells 
out the transformational dangers of distractions: 

Eventually the problem of distraction becomes more than something that just happens to 

us; it defines our identity. We become distracted people. We begin to flit from one thing 

to the next, whether or not there is a beep to summon us. We become so shaped by our 

devices that we lose our ability to focus. We are transformed from people who respond to 

the beep to people of the beep.” 

One key observation here is the transformation in one’s nature. As noted earlier, all 
people undergo spiritual formation; the question is by what. This topic of transformation is a 
critical point of discussion, particularly as it relates to electronic media, and this will be 
considered before returning to the topic of distraction. In the literature most people fall into one 
of two camps, or schools of thought. One group believes technology is neutral, and can be used 
for good or bad. Clifford represents this perspective well, “Twitter is nothing more than a tool. It 
can just as easily spread random spam links to porn as it can call someone to selfless action 
which will eventually saves lives.” 


The other group argues technology shapes individuals; this is often referred to as 


technological determinism, which leads to headlines like “Is Facebook Making Us Lonely?’”*” 
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Kelly puts it simply, “As fast as we remake our tools, our tools remake us.”*' Marshall McLuhan, 
a pioneer thinker in this area, wrote, “Any technology tends to create a new human environment 


... Technological environments are not merely passive containers of people but are active 


processes that reshape people and other technologies alike.” 


While the idea of technological determinism occurs frequently in literature, it seems most 
people view technology as simply a tool to be used, either for good or bad. This seems counter to 
Christian spiritual formation writings which point to how habits and practices shape people. So it 
seems prudent to consider how use of media might be formative. Hipps cautions this very thing, 
“The forms of media and technology — regardless of their content — cause profound changes in 
the church and culture.”*’ Kallenberg uses the illustration of architecture in mega-churches to 
show how technology shapes people. Referring to the focus of the acoustics to amplify those on 
stage, he writes, “The impact of this architecture [in mega-churches] on corporate worship is in 


some cases crippling: the interior architecture ends up forming attendees to be little more than 


polite spectators.”™ 


Monsma argues forcefully against this idea of technology being neutral: 


It is simply a fact that technology has carried and will continue to carry, with it 
and within it, the valuing decisions that people have inevitably - even if unconsciously — 
made in doing technology. Obscuring this fact with the approach of declared neutrality 
has been very costly. It is one of the chief contributors to the extent to which technology 
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seems to be out of control.°* 


As noted earlier, some writers even suggest there are physical changes going on in the 
human brain, that the actual structure of the brain is not fixed, but there is a plasticity to the 
neural connections and pathways and those change far more rapidly than previously believed.** 
This idea that merely using the technology, regardless of the reason, can shape a person, is a 
critical one in any consideration of spiritual formation. However, a full exploration of 
determinism is beyond the scope of this thesis-project. 

While the people of God have long struggled with a variety of voices calling to them and 
the distractions that have made it difficult to hear the voice of God speaking, modern media and 
electronics presents its own unique set of challenges. As Detweiler writes, "We have an iPhone 
in our hand and buds in our ears. How can we hear God (or each other) amid the din?"*’ Even 
those not writing from a Christian perspective, such as Powers, note the way gadgets affect 
people’s ability to listen: “The more members of a family go back to the screen, for whatever it is 
they seek there, the less they truly hear from one another...”** The media is blamed for the 
distraction. But, could it be the distraction of media is simply a reflection of an inherent tendency 
to distraction? Perhaps the problem is not so much the buzzing iPhone but that people are by 
nature distracted and modern media merely amplifies that? As Hart says, "While we cannot 


blame all spiritual struggles on our overuse of digital technology, it plays a major role in robbing 
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us of our Godspace."*” 


Understanding the effects of electronic media is complicated because few long-term 
studies are available and there is little historical perspective to get a full understanding. Some 
argue like Powers that electronic media is no different from other changes through the ages: there 
have always been doomsayers when a new technology was introduced.” Hart and Frejd are a 
little less optimistic, "We still know very little about what the physical, relational, emotional, and 
spiritual consequences of extreme exposure to the digital invasion will be over time ... our 
digital world is growing increasingly invasive in our lives. The changes that technology is 
bringing are so rapid that they are outstripping the human brain’s ability to adapt."*' Another 
perspective is McLuhan, who suggests it can’t yet be known because, “Every technology 
contrived and outered by man has the power to numb human awareness during the period of its 
first interiorization.””” 

Reading and interacting with these books has continued to shape the author as a follower 
of Jesus and as a pastor in thinking through how to shape a listening life and help others do the 


same. The next chapter looks at the specific study done with this thesis-project and its 


formational value for those participating. 
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CHAPTER 4 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 


This chapter details the research methodology used to assess the impact of intentional 
media fasts on an individual’s ability to hear from God, outlining the methods used for the 
survey and focus groups. The data is then presented with limited observation. Chapter 5 will 
provide more extensive observations, analysis, and consideration of the data for further study. 
The topic was investigated using a pre-test, post-test format. Participants were asked to 
participate in a once per week 24 hour media fast for a period of 6 weeks; participants were 
allowed to choose the day of the fast. Participants also participated in 1 of 2 focus groups after 
completing the fasts to discuss their reactions and observations from the exercise. Determining 
the length of the study was one of the challenges. It required finding a study long enough for 
there to be discernible effect but not so long as to discourage participation. In consultation with 
Dr. Brian Auday of Gordon College, six seeks was determined to be sufficient. This will be 
discussed in more details in Chapter 5. 

Participants volunteered in response to bulletin announcements and personal inquiries 
from the author. The individuals expressing interest in participation were given a packet 
containing the following: a cover letter, an informed consent document, introduction and 
instructions, a pre-study survey, 6 post-study surveys to be done weekly, and a post-fast survey to 
be done at the completion of the study. A total of 26 individuals received packets and began the 
process. Of those, 23 completed and returned the surveys. The surveys were conducted in June- 


August of 2014 with the focus groups taking place in September, 2014. 
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The surveys were developed by the author with input from Dr. Brian Auday of Gordon 
College. The informed consent document and all surveys were approved by the Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary Institutional Board of Review prior to distribution. 

The pre-study survey was designed to assess media usage habits, relevant spiritual 
practices, and current levels of attentiveness. The pre-study survey began with basic 
demographic information on gender, age, years as a follower of Jesus, and media habits. The 
goal was to assess the type of media used as well as frequency. In several cases, the information 
provided on usage patterns was insufficient to analyze (these are noted below). The questions in 
the first two areas were primarily of a yes/no format while in the third participants responded 


using a Likert scale to indicate frequency, from Never to Very Frequently. 


Pre-Fast Survey Data 
Thirty people expressed interest in participating in the project. Of those, twenty-three 
completed and returned all of the materials. Of the participants, seven (30%) were men, sixteen 
(70%) were women. The age distribution was similar to that of the congregation, with 39% aged 
26-45, 22% aged 46-60, and 39% aged 61+. Table 3 shows how this compares to the national 
average.' 


Table 3. Age distribution of participants vs. U.S. population 











Age survey/census Participants US Population 
0-24 0% 35% 
26-45 / 25-44 39% 30% 

















1. “Demographic Statistics for United States,” InfoPlease, n.d., 
https://www.infoplease.com/us/comprehensive-census-data-state/demographic-statistics-342. 
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Age survey/census Participants US Population 





46-60 / 45-59 22% 18% 





61+ / 60+ 39% 16% 

















Table 4 shows how the age distribution of participants compares to the adult general population. 


Table 4. Age distribution of participating adults vs. national average’ 














AGE % participants |% US population 
26-45 39% 4T% 
46-60 22% 28% 
61+ 39% 25% 

















Participants were also asked how long they had been a Christian. The average number of 
years was 37, with no individual indicating less than 20 years; this population represents people 
who have been part of the faith for a significant time. 

The next question asked about the number of televisions in the participant’s household; 
this data is shown below in table 5. These numbers are significantly lower than the national 


averages with the participants average 2 televisions per household vs. the national average of 


2. The participants column represents the percentage of people in that age category from the total 
population participating in the survey. The US population column represents the percentage of people in that 
category out of the US population over the age of 25. 
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nearly 3°, and only 13% of the households owning 3 or more televisions vs. the national average 


of 39%.* 


Table 5. Number of televisions per participant household 





# of TVs Percentage 





of 
participants 
1 47% 
Z 17% 
3 13% 
3+ 13% 





The survey asked participants to indicate which devices they use and to estimate the 
amount of time each is used daily. Many of the participants did not respond with the amount of 
time they used daily so it was not possible to extract any usable data from that question. The us- 
age of the various kinds of devices is listed in table 6. Usage trends’ suggest that were this 


project done in 2020 (vs. 2014), the number of smartphones used would increase. 


3. “U.S. Homes Add Even More TV Sets in 2010,” April 28, 2010, 
http://www.nielsen.com/us/en/newswire/2010/u-s-homes-add-even-more-tv-sets-in-2010.html. 


4. “Average Number of Televisions in U.S. Homes Declining,” February 28, 2017, 
https://www.eia.gov/todayinenergy/detail.php?id=30132. 


5. “Mobile Fact Sheet,” Pew Research Center, accessed December 6, 2019, 
https://www.pewresearch.org/internet/fact-sheet/mobile/. 
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Table 6. Types of devices used by participants 








DEVICE YES NO 

Radio 87% 13% 

Television 91% 9% 

Portable Music Device (e.g. iPod) 21% 79% 
Smartphone 43% 57% 

Cellphone (non-smartphone) 48% 52% 
Computer (home) 83% 17% 
Computer (work) 39% 61% 
Portable Gaming Device 0 100% 
Console Gaming Device 4% 96% 





Participants were then asked to make a comparison of their media usage habits compared 


to their peers. As can be seen in table 7 more than half of the participants estimated their media 


consumption to be less than that of their peers. Without sufficient data being collected in the 


previous questions, there is not a way to determine the accuracy of this self-comparison. There 


seem to be two primary possible explanations: 1) the surveyed group is statistically different than 


the national population 2) the surveyed group has under-estimated their own usage or over- 


estimates how much their peers use media, perhaps a form of the "Superiority Illusion"®. The 


6. M. Yamada et al., “The Superiority Illusion: Where Everyone Is above Average,” Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences 110, no. 11 (2013): 4363-67, https://doi.org/10.1073/pnas. 1221681110. 
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author believes some combination of these two is likely, based on observation as well as limited 


data (television ownership). 


Table 7. Participants’ rating of their media usage compared to others 





Less 53% 
About the same 27% 
More 4% 

I don’t know 16% 





The participants were also surveyed in regards to their practices with media and some 
related spiritual practices. With this thesis-project’s focus on intentional media fasts, participants 
were asked if they had ever taken an intentional break from media consumption: 35% indicated 


they had, while 65% had not. This experience was new for a majority of the participants. 


Table 8. Percentage of participants who have taken an intentional break from media 





Yes 35% 


No 65% 





When asked if they currently practice any regular times of being media free, 26% of the 
participants indicated that they do. These media free times varied with some indicating how, e.g. 
“Our family avoids using the computer on Sundays”, “try to be totally off on Sundays”, and 


’ 


“always at family dinner and meal time including not answering the telephone if it rings.” 
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Table 9. Percentage of participants currently practicing any form of being media free 





Yes 26% 


No T4% 





Of particular interest are the responses to the question regarding the practice of silence, 
with 43% of the participants indicating they practice silence regularly as a spiritual discipline. 
The practice varied with some participants offering details such as “1-2 hours in the morning”, 
“two 30 minute sessions per week”, and “weekly, 15 minutes to | hour.” This indicates a 


familiarity with the idea of silence though there were no further questions determine details on 


the practice. 


Table 10. Percentage of participants practicing silence as a regular spiritual discipline 





Yes 43% 


No 57% 





Fasting, on the other hand, was a not a commonly practiced discipline, with only 13% of 


the participants indicating they regularly practice this discipline as seen in table 4.9. 


Table 11. Participants currently practicing fasting as a regular spiritual discipline 





Yes 13% 


No 87% 
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With the focus of this thesis-project on intentional media fasts for the purpose of hearing 
God, participants were also asked about their ability to recognize God's voice. 79% indicated 


they are able to recognize God's voice (table 12). 


Table 12. Participants who said they could recognize God’s voice 





Yes 719% 


No 21% 





The last pre-fast question addressed a series of behaviors related to attentiveness and 
media usage. Participants were asked to answer 8 questions using a simple Likert scale. The 
results are shown in table 13. Initial observations suggest media does not have a significant effect 
on the participants’ interactions with others with only 9% indicating they frequently miss parts of 
conversations due to media usage, and 35% indicating it rarely or never happens. The effect of 
media level on the distraction level in day to day activities is slightly higher, with 35% indicating 
media distracts them frequently or very frequently. 


Table 13. Media habits and attentiveness 








sl eg 4 a F 
I multitask while using media. 22% 4% 17% 30% 26% 
I use multiple media devices at the same time. 30% 17% 35% 9% 9% 


I fail to hear part of a conversation because I am 13% 22% 57% 9% 0% 
using media. 
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I get distracted by media from other things I 4% 22% 39% 26% 9% 


should be doing. 
I am aware of God's presence with me throughout 0% 4% 30% 35% 30% 


the day. 
I take time to listen for God's direction and voice. 0% 9% 48% 13% 30% 
I sense God's direction and guidance. 0% 13% 30% 30% 26% 


My mind wanders while reading Scripture. 0% 13% 52% 35% 0% 





Finally, of significance for this study are the questions about God's presence and listening 
for his guidance. Responses here indicate that a majority or near majority of the participants 


frequently or very frequently are aware of God's presence and take time to listen to God. 


Post-Fast Survey Data 

The post-fast survey consisted of two parts: 1) a few brief questions after each week's fast 
and 2) a series of summary questions after the 6 weeks had been completed. 

The first question participants answered weekly was whether they had "successfully" 
abstained. Many participants were very strict on themselves in this category, giving themselves a 
"No" even for small things, e.g. "10 minutes (looked up a recipe for dinner and a few songs for 
the kids)", “telephone urgent — 3 minutes”, and “phone early in the morning — 10 minutes then I 
remembered.” As seen in figure 1, the number of participants who abstained completely from 


week to week ranged from 12 to 16 (52-70%) with the best week being the final week. 
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Figure |. Participants successfully abstaining from media for the weekly fast. 


# of participants 
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In figure 2 the results of the next question are presented: how the participants rated 
keeping the fast in terms of level of difficulty. As expected, there is a slight trend toward the fasts 


becoming easier as it became more of a regular habit. 
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Figure 2. Participants’ perceived difficulty of keeping weekly fast. 


Figure 3 shows how participants rated their awareness of God’s presence on the fast day 
in comparison to the rest of the week. The author's expectation at the beginning of this study was 
that the fast would have an overall positive effect on this metric. The data seems to confirm this: 
in all but one week (Week 3) a majority of participants indicated their awareness of God's 


presence was "A little greater" or "Much greater". 
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Figure 3. Comparison of awareness of God’s presence on fast days vs. other days. 


Each week, the participants also answered a brief essay question. Below are some of the answers 


given to these. 


Week 1 “What is one insight you had about yourself or God during the fast?” 

Darcy’ wrote,“Surprised awareness of how important the “instant” availability of 
information has become. The sense of urgency at not being able to get to it was silly. The number 
of times I thought about it was an eye opener. Had to go to bed at 8:30 — couldn’t figure out what 
else to do.” 

Monica wrote, “I read a 200+ page book instead in one day which I hadn’t done in a 
while, and was still more productive in tasks.” 

Nick wrote, “Much more aware of my focus on God in my life — being drawn to Him, 
rather than being drawn in by a media outlet (e.g. internet news sources).” 

Clint wrote, “Stillness, peace of spirit, rest from “noise” and 24/7 news. 24/7 news causes 
tension. Quiet is good. Focus and concentration on items of personal preference much better. 

Bruce wrote, “I depend on the media more than I estimated at the time I signed up to 


participate in this project. 


7. All names used in this thesis-project are pseudonyms. 
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Tony wrote, “I realized how much I dislike silence and how I avoid it by using media.” 

Sharon wrote, “I value personal connection. The media fast prompted more face to face 
and voice to voice interaction than normal. On the flip side, extra grace was required with one 
friend who thinks the whole concept of media fasting is dumb, and my disconnect made her 
angry. 

Hope wrote, “Blessings! Also I find I am more clear in my conversation with God. More 
detailed, more aware. I miss my praise music. Since I was little my music has been a way to 
communicate with God and praise him and pray. Much of my speaking/listening to God occurs 
when I play music. 

Betty wrote, “I felt more peaceful and relaxed. I talked to God more. God seemed more 
‘available’ to me.” 

Sam wrote, “My awareness of God — being a little greater — may have been because of 


the instructions and not necessarily through less ‘clutter’. At times the silence was loud.” 


Week 2 “What is one insight you had about yourself or God during the fast?” 

Darcy wrote, “I don’t think I subscribe to the premise that media use impacts my 
relationship with God.” 

Jane wrote, “I felt a bit calmer. I didn’t have as many diverse ideas or thoughts going 
through my head, therefore I was able to focus more on what I was trying to get done.” 

Nick wrote, “I had less ‘reliance’ on getting the news of the day (which I think, tends to 
shape my thinking of a day) putting more focus on God and what He would have me occupy my 
mind with.” 


Meredith wrote, “Finding it difficult to abstain from all media, especially the radio during 
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my 45 minute commute to work. Realizing how difficult it is to avoid media; also how much 
media I use in a day! I have put my Bible near my favorite seat and try to read some Proverbs 
instead of checking Facebook.” 

Maria wrote, “I didn’t realize media use is integral to my habits and routines.” 

Peggy wrote, “How easy it would be to turn TV on if you weren’t thinking.” 

Steve wrote, “Easier to spend time with God without the ‘noise’.” 

Kate wrote, “For the 80-90 minutes that I am fasting from the radio, I notice the silence 
and that my mind still zips here and there from thought to thought. I need to intentionally seek 
God and talk to God during this time.” 

Tasha wrote, “I waste a lot of time online — unfortunately I did not take advantage of my 
fast this week to use that extra time with the Lord.” 

Tony wrote, “I really wanted to be distracted. It was hard to settle down and hear God, or 
even take time to listen.” 

Wanda wrote, “More reflective; more likely to hear God and feel God’s presence!” 

Carol wrote, “God’s presence — or awareness of it was heightened because of the 
blessings surrounding us — our daughter and her family — and when there was music — knowing I 
intended to fast — it seemed I ‘had to be’ even more aware of His involvement in even this! It 
was wonderful!” 

Sharon wrote, “Media can create anxiety and impatience. By fasting, I am hyper-aware of 
the peace that passes all understanding and that my need for knowledge does not need to be 
immediately satisfied.” 

Hope wrote, “It was hard because with the new baby, much of the things I want to do 


(pictures, etc) are on my phone. Also research (‘is this normal’?) but I found myself talking to 
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God a lot more. There’s also a peace that I feel. It is nice because at work my days are hectic and 
it gives a sense of calm to it.” 

Betty wrote, “I really really like the silence — I hear God when I’m at peace.” 

Sam wrote, “I thought about the experience of week one a lot during this week. Today I 
was better prepared to allow or use the less cluttered time to think about God in my life, what he 
expects, and how to listen. I drove to Petoskey early in the morning. I think during that entire 
drive I was more absorbed in thinking about what God wants and how to listen than I would have 


been for anything on the radio.” 


Week 3 “What is one insight you had about yourself or God during the fast?” 

Darcy wrote, “...It’s (media) clearly an integrated part of my existence that it’s so 
convenient to forget to NOT do it...” 

Jane wrote, “My thoughts weren’t so fragmented. I wasn’t tempted to go off and text or 
check the internet for this or that. I think, perhaps, going without media may be help me to be 
more reliant on the resources I have within me — Holy Spirit and me. I'll pay more attention next 
week.” 

Monica wrote, “It allowed me to explore some creative aspects of myself that I haven’t in 
a while — been writing more poetry and playing the piano. Plus had a productive day. And — just 
more quiet in spirit, and less anxious.” 

Nick wrote, “This time, I observed a media fast for 72 hours. I found myself focusing on 
Philippians 4:8-9 as a guide on what to replace my thoughts with (in place of those that may 
otherwise be satisfied with internet news and finance channels).” 


Rachel wrote, “That belonging to Jesus is the greatest comfort and joy in life.” 
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Maria wrote, “Without noise canceling headphones I was unable to keep this fast. Yet I 
was not committed enough to just move it to another day. I know I think I lost an opportunity.” 

Bruce wrote, “My fasting spilled over. By exerting self-control in the area of media, I was 
more motivated to fill that time by increasing my study in another area.” 

Steve wrote, “How strong the impulse is to turn on the radio/TV.” 

Tasha wrote, “It’s kind of pathetic how hard fasting is sometimes!” 

Tony wrote, “I found myself inviting God to participate with me in whatever I was doing. 
I noticed myself try to fill space and silence with other noise of distraction.” 

Sharon wrote, “Giving up my media connection to the world when my family is not all 
present and accounted for, is very difficult.” 

Betty wrote, “I look forward to Wednesdays (media fast days) and am not turning on the 
radio in the car (except for 1 day). I am also not asking God questions as much but waiting for 
him ‘show’. God does show...” 

Sam wrote, “I continue to be amazed by the way electronic media permeates so much of 
daily living and thinking. This has led me to ‘see’ the obvious. I can, if I choose, control how 


much I let into my time and thinking...” 


Week 4 “What is one insight you had about yourself or God during the fast?” 

Jane wrote, “I had difficulty because I had work that needed to get done on the computer. 
I didn’t allow myself to get on, because I knew that I would be tempted to click over to Facebook 
or check out the news articles. It was bothersome to me, but it wasn’t extremely so. On media 
free days, I don’t feel so dulled in the brain or so ‘dragged down’ physically.” 


Monica wrote, “I didn’t really have any about myself or God, but I did have a couple 
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about (my spouse).” 

Nick wrote, “I need to do some research for a project, so almost turned on the computer, 
but didn’t. Instead, I was drawn to God’s word, e.g. ‘what would God’s wisdom have to say 
about the matter over what I may learn through online research’ (for a work-related project I was 
collecting information on). Once my focus shifted, and I sought God’s wisdom over my own, the 
answers came much easier. This was an excellent lesson I should model more often.” 

Clint wrote, “The more time the more peaceful my spirit is and the more settled and less 
agitated I am at life and especially the news. More to read about faith and faith’s role in the 
founding of America. Reducing time with media outside of work daily. Not missing it.” 

Bruce wrote, “Just as I had sensed a deeper intimacy with God through fasting from food, 
I definitely sense renewed intimacy with God through fasting from media.” 

Peggy wrote, “Have to keep reminding myself that it’s ‘fast’ from media day. Plan other 
activities to keep doing something (more worthwhile?)” 

Steve wrote, “I still have to remind myself that I am fasting from media — old habits die 
hard.” 

Tasha wrote, “I use media to fill the silence/entertain the kids in the car too often.” 

Tony wrote, “I found myself wanting to fill the silence, getting caught up, almost absent- 
mindedly in Facebook instead of with God. It was as if something in me did not want to sense 
His presence, but I could.” 

Carol wrote, “His companionship is ... palpable! Something sacred about separating 
yourself (for His companionship) from the routine.” 

Cassie wrote, “People waste a lot of time on media. I just don’t think a person needs all 


that kinda stuff.” 
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Sharon wrote, “Correction: A media fast when my children are out of my care is almost 
impossible.” 

Hope wrote, “Sometimes it doesn’t seem like he is present but he is. Today was tougher 
to feel his presence. I wanted my worship music. That is my go to to feel God.” 

Sam wrote, “Fast day has become a day to do a variety of things in a focused manner. I 
like that. This has expanded to other days. It is not the set and defined time but rather a higher 
quality of being absorbed in a task or thought. This week I realized there was a part of me that 
had ‘assigned’ God to fast day. Sort of ‘listen on Wednesday’. This has changed everything. I 
have an expectation that God will let me know and I will recognize the message whenever it 


comes — and how often.” 


Week 5 “What is one insight you had about yourself or God during the fast?” 

Darcy wrote, “TV is the hardest part of the fast. I have noticed the noise level of some 
news programs we watch that just seem to go on and on. Actually have turned it off on occasion 
because I didn’t want the noise anymore rather than just tuning it out of my head.” 

Jane wrote, “It isn’t difficult for me to abstain, but I do have to keep reminding myself 
that I am fasting from media. I am realizing that I am not very intentional about a lot of the 
things I do on a daily basis. I would like to have the luxury of time to evaluate my days in order 
to identify those things that have become a mindless, meaningless habit and to be more mindful 
about new habits that should take their place.” 

Nick wrote, “Few distractions today, but my mind was more conditioned to focus on God 
and reading His word than deferring to the computer — with deeper, more long lasting results.” 


Meredith wrote, “Again, just realizing how frequently during the course of a day that I 
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turn to media — mostly my phone and radio. A silent car ride is difficult for me, but lends me (on 
a work day) 1-1/2 hours of free time to chat with my Lord. He answered a prayer for me just 
yesterday, setting my stressed-out mind at ease. Brought tears to my eyes.” 

Maria wrote, “I can plan ahead and keep ‘media’ in bounds. Anticipating my Sunday off 
from technology, I did online research Saturday evening because I knew I needed the 
information before the carpenter arrived on Monday morning. (This was gratifying — maybe even 
empowering!?)” 

Clint wrote, “Elected not to use extra/available family funds to secure cable to watch 
college football this fall. Instead removed the ‘felt’ need to cable to reassign family funds to 
purchase a new larger computer desk to read more and work on my response to life. To be a 
greater voice of reason as opposed to being a voice for agitation. Inner peace and learning helps 
sort that out.” 

Kate wrote, “Even though I didn’t need to keep my radio off more than one day a week, I 
find that I want to. When I’m talking to God about others’ needs and asking Him to meet them, 
He will also bring to mind something I need to confess and ask forgiveness for. So, I guess that is 
another aspect of having God and being aware of his presence. He’s also given be nudges this 
week to do certain things for someone, and I followed through which blessed me as well as, 
hopefully, the other person.” 

Tasha wrote, “I am finding that the day after I fast, media (especially internet 
surfing/Facebook) feels more like a waste of time instead of something enjoyable.” 

Tony wrote, “I am more cognizant of time I am spending in or on media during the week. 
Fasting from it has helped me to see how it distracts me from God.” 


Wanda wrote, “One insight I had about myself when not engaged w/media use is that 
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more likely to be center on Christ and how Christ might be leading me that moment and /or at 
that time.” 

Cassie wrote, “I enjoy my own thoughts or the thoughts that God is giving me. Because 
of this fast I am more aware of his presence.” 

Sharon wrote, “Even my connection to God is internet based. :-( Everything: my daily 
devotion, my Bible, my spiritual readings. Without that connection, my anxiety is actually 
heightened.” 

Hope wrote, “Just like any relationship, it takes effort, but the rewards are great. 
Abstaining from media is one way to make that effort. Reading the Bible, worship music, etc, are 
others.” 

Betty wrote, “I was annoyed when I went into public space (doctor’s office/restaurants) 
and the TV was on. I felt that this practice violated my space and my thoughts ... broke my 
conversations with God. I always knew this about myself — but not nearly to this extent.” 

Sam wrote, “... I think I am in a preparation time period. The fasting has led me to more 
‘silent’ times during the rest of the week and opened the door for expanding prayer time. I am 


really liking this.” 


Week 6 “What is one insight you had about yourself or God during the fast?” 

Darcy wrote, “... Noticed more appreciation other days for just leaving the TV off more 
and appreciating the silence. Still difficult to not check email, texts and other for this day. 
Evening are VERY long with no TV.” 

Jane wrote, “It occurred to me that I tend to sign on to Facebook when I need a break. 


I’m either stressed, frustrated, bored, or lonely. It is hard for me to slow down and sit still 
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anymore without something to do with my hands or to occupy my mind or both ... I’m seeking a 
sense of peace about something going on in my life, but again, I’m not going to the right place 
for it. A better way, or rather, THE better way, is to find peace and rest in the presence of God 
through His Word, quiet time spend in worship and waiting, prayer, and/or creative pursuits.” 

Meredith wrote, “Began the day with the fast, bu then forgot in the late afternoon. Come 
home from work exhausted, sat in a chair, and immediately check my phone. It is such a habit! 
My insight is I realized I need to make a NEW habit of spending purposeful time with God, 
habitually.” 

Maria wrote, “I was greatly encouraged on my media fast day, Sunday, when I saw that 
the text for the sermon was Ephesians 5:15ff. The evening prior, the content of that passage came 
to me ‘out of the blue’ It seems to me I needed a reminder to pay attention to what God had to 
say to me during the pastor’s message, which heightened my awareness of God’s presence and 
love for me.” 

Clint wrote, “Greater contentment. More peaceful. Using the extra time away from media 
to have more time to recreate with my wife. Ride bikes in particular.” 

Bruce wrote, “I can fast from anything, and I never gave that adequate thought. Doing 
without anything temporarily, as a way to redirect our focus from earthly things toward God, can 
be an important fast.” 

Peggy wrote, “We made plans to visit [shut-ins]. That was much better than watching TV 
or whatever. Then we picked up [sisters] for a meal out. These activities were very special and 
we believe more worthwhile than media. We felt blessed and felt God blessing us while we 
visited.” 


Steve wrote, “It’s probably good for us to plan a quiet time into our days.” 
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Kate wrote, “Again, I fasted from the radio 3 days this week. It is much easier ‘listening’ 
for and being aware of thoughts that come to me on behalf of or about another person’s need or 
situation when it is quiet. I do continue to need to be intentional about my focus, finding my 
thoughts easily veering here and there when I allow them to. My attentiveness to God is carrying 
through the day; maybe because my quiet time is elongated from the morning helping me keep 
my ‘spiritual antenna’ up through the day’s activities.” 

Tasha wrote, “I really enjoyed fasting from my media today — I felt more productive and 
by fasting completely, less pressure to use media at all today.” 

Tony wrote, “I am recognizing God’s presence and space in my life where I can worship 
and be with him.” 

Sharon wrote, “My connection with God is not heightened without media.” 

Hope wrote, “I definitely want to continue abstaining from some things on Sunday. TV, 
most phone use, regular reading and focus on worship music and reading my Bible more. 
Continue some of this into other days.” 

Betty wrote, “In silence, God speaks to me even (especially) when I am not addressing 
Him first. 1 ENJOY silence. I find peace, solace, and I’m centered.” 

Sam wrote, “I know that God can be dramatic or direct. I have thought a lot this week 
especially that God can be subtle. I need to understand this so that it its implication can be clear 
and guide me in my walk. This exercise has opened a significant possibility regarding my faith in 


daily living.” 


Post-Study Survey 


At the conclusion of the six weeks, the participants completed a final survey reflecting on 
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their overall experience. Each participant answered a brief essay question on the biggest 
challenge of the fast. The responses are found below. Some commonly occurring responses 
include remembering the fast and avoiding certain media which was used for communication or 
maybe even worship. At least one participant, Darcy, noted how the concept seemed 
“manufactured” and “could not see how this fast had the least impact on my relationship with 


God.” 


Post-Fast The biggest challenge for me in doing these fasts was: 

Monica wrote, “Getting going.” 

Nick wrote, “Breaking the habit of using the internet for news, weather, and finance 
information (I don’t watch TV for such things).” 

Rachel wrote, “Enduring all those hours of silence.” 

Meredith wrote, “Remembering to avoid media. Fasting when around family, friends, and 
co-workers was the most difficult. I enjoyed my quiet rides to work, praying, but noticed how 
distracted my mind really is. My focus drifted frequently.” 

Janet wrote, “Not using the phone.” 

Maria wrote, “Using the media time I reclaimed for its intended purpose: listening to 
God. I so readily keep distracted just by everyday living. Even so, the media fasting provided a 
practical way to attempt a change of focus I so often need.” 

Clint wrote, “Staying away from news and weather on my phone.” 

Bruce wrote, “Making sure I was being led by God through prayer concerning the right_ 
reason for the fast and the most beneficial use of the ‘fast’ time.” 


Darcy wrote, “Attitude toward fast — seems to be a manufactured concept. My early AM 
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devotions the same quiet time so it felt like punishment to be cut off. Retired life — very quiet on 
its own with less activity already so true media we use is an entertainment. Could not see how 
this fast had the least impact on my relationship with God.” 

Jane wrote, “Not being able to communicate with my husband via texts. Not being able to 
get online and check things (information, lists) I need for organizing home school. I avoided the 
computer in order to resist the temptation to go off on a rabbit trail. I have a greater desire to 
worship and follow my quiet times/devotional times with a more intentional form of worship.” 

Peggy wrote, “Remembering I was fasting. But, I did remember!” 

Steve wrote, “Remembering that I was fasting. Turning stuff on is such a habit.” 

Kate wrote, “Probably keeping my mind from wandering.” 

Tasha wrote, “Staying off the internet. Once I got used to skipping email/Facebook for 
the day that was easy and I enjoyed it, but I use the internet for recipes, meal planning and 
shopping, so it was hard to think of something like that I need to get done during the day and 
have to delay it.” 

Tony wrote, “I struggled to not try and fill the silence and space of the fast with other 
distractions. It was hard to focus the time of the fast fully on God and experiencing His 
presence.” 

Donald wrote, “None, fairly easy.” 

Wanda wrote, “That others or work situations were using media to communicate and 
engage with me for events, so it was difficult not to respond immediately to attempts by others to 
engage with me in this way.” 

Carol wrote, “Being deliberate or intentional.” 


Cassie wrote, “Remembering that I was on a media fast.” 
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Sharon: wrote, “To completely abstain — I managed a 30% success rate.” 
Hope wrote, “Worship music. It’s how I vocalize to God my struggles and he sometimes 
communicates back.” 


Betty wrote, “At first, the biggest challenge was not knowing what was happening on the 





national and world fronts. HOWEVER, not long after, I realized that I don’t need to know much 
of the world’s ‘news’ (and its spin and anxiety). I am happier, more peaceful and more reliant on 
God without the clutter.” 


Sam wrote, “Discipline in being patient with myself in God so that I can be led.” 


The final survey also had a series of 7 statements which the participants were asked to 
rate their agreement with, ranging from “Strongly agree” to “Strongly disagree”. The following 
figures present the results of these questions. The author's expectation at the outset was that the 
media fasts would have an overall positive effect on the participants' awareness of God's 
presence, desire to hear God's voice, and sensing of God's direction. The survey results seem to 
confirm this. Looking at the few participants who disagreed or strongly disagreed, it should be 
noted that these do not indicate the practice had a negative effect. Rather, to say one strongly 
disagrees with "I am more aware of God's daily presence with me" is simply saying that the 
person is not more aware; it does not necessarily suggest they are less aware. Further studies may 
want to find a way to better to word these questions. 

Figure 4 is the participants’ response to the statement, “I am more aware of God’s daily 
presence with me.” The media fast seemed to have a positive effect with a majority (15 or 65%) 


of the participants saying they agree or strongly agree with this statement. 
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Figure 4. Post-study response to the statement, “I am more aware of God’s daily presence with me.” 


With the thesis-project’s focus on noise, the next question examined how the participant’s 
relationship with silence changed, “I am more comfortable with silence.” The results, seen in 
figure 5 show an increased comfort level with silence, with 13 (57%) of the participants agreeing 


or strongly agreeing with that statement. 
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Figure 5. Post-study response to the statement, “I feel more comfortable with silence.” 


Participants were then asked if they have a greater desire to hear God’s voice. Figure 6 


presents the responses to this question. Participants showed a marked increase in this area with 
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12 (52%) strongly agreeing and 6 (26%) agreeing, i.e. nearly 4 of 5 participants had a greater 
desire to hear from God because of their fasting time. Comparing this with the results in figure 
4.4, while some participants may not have had a greater sense of God’s presence, the fasting led 


them to a greater desire to hear God’s voice. 
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Figure 6. Post-study response to the statement, “I have a greater desire to hear God’s voice.” 


Participants were also asked if they sensed God’s direction more frequently. In other 
words, were they not just aware of God’s presence, but also that God was guiding them. Figure 7 
shows the results for this question. Participants indicated some growth in this area, but not as 


much as some of the previous with 11 (48%) agreeing or strongly agreeing. 
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Figure 7. Post-study response to the statement, “I sense God’s direction more frequently.” 


Next, the participants were asked to consider whether they would adjust their media 
usage based on their time of fasting (figure 4.8); 15 (65%) of the participants indicated they 
would adjust their media usage, suggesting they recognized the benefit and desire to continue 


receiving those benefits in spite of any sacrifices. 
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Figure 8. Post-study response to the statement, “I am going to adjust my media usage.” 


The participants were then asked more specifically about any changes to their media 
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usage, specifically if they would continue to take regular media fasts. A majority, 14 (61%) 
indicated they would by agreeing or strongly agreeing with that statement as seen in figure 9. 


Hope noted she would do so “with adjustments” and it seems likely others would do the same. 
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Figure 9. Post-study response to the statement, “I will continue to take regular media fasts/sabbaths” 


Finally, the participants were asked if these fasts helped them grow in their relationship 
with God, as that is one of the goals of any spiritual discipline. The author was very pleased with 
the results here, with a vast majority of the participants indicating this thesis-project had a 
positive impact: 10 (43%) strongly agreeing and (35%) agreeing, one of the most positive areas 
of response (figure 10). Even Monica, who marked this with “Strongly disagree” noted, “No, but 


they were still very good for me.” 
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Figure 10. Post-study response to the statement, “These fasts helped grow my relationship with God.” 


Post-Study Focus Groups 
Participants were invited to participate in a focus group. Twenty-one (91%) of the 
participants participated in a focus group. Three groups met with 8,9, and 4 at the respective 
meetings. Audio recordings were done of the meetings’. A series of 8 questions was asked each 


group. 


Focus Group Question #1 Describe your overall experience of taking the media fasts. 

Steve said, “The silence at times was kind of deafening.” 

Cassie said, “I would look forward to it ... I enjoy the silence.” 

Hope said, “I found that was really a good way to refocus ... The silence was hard for me 
... because I often have music. It was very revealing sometimes when I was hiding behind media, 
whatever you are hiding from, emotionally, whatever ... doing stuff just to distract.” 


Darcy said, “I just felt punished. I didn’t quite get the connection between this and 


8. A technical issue resulted in the loss of one recording some time after the focus group but before the 
information could be transcribed. Fortunately this was for the smallest group. 
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impacting my relationship with God.” 

Wanda said, “I was more present. The music was hard to give up because that’s often 
when I connect with God.” 

Donald said, “I really go to a lot of lengths to avoid it [media] because I don’t like being 
distracted ... I go on long trips, no radio is typical for me and I enjoy that. The Christian radio 
helps me clear my thoughts and I missed that.” 

Hope followed up on Donald’s comment, “It was very much the same for me. Sometimes 
I almost felt like ‘turn it [radio/Christian music] on so he can speak to me.’ but I actually found 
there was a lot more peace with the music off ... sometimes I could sometimes process what 
might be driving the real need to turn it on ... that was I found was good and helpful and really 


healthy.” 


Focus Group Question #2: What was the biggest challenge in fasting from media? 

Wanda said, “Knowing that people were trying to access you and you didn’t want to 
respond.” 

Cassie said, “I really have no desire for media; I just don’t like it ... I did enjoy it really 
because I do enjoy silence.” 

Darcy said, “I am probably the media addict of the group; because just about everything 
in my morning devotions is media-oriented ... I am dependent on it. I used media for that but 
after that it was when I felt punished.” 

Hope said, “I never felt punished about it. My biggest difficulty was really figuring out 
what things were important. I think that’s what it helped me do the most. My Nook, using that 


for Bible reading, that doesn’t bother me; it never bothered me. But maybe I am sitting there on 
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my phone too much ... [When I am with others] I choose very intentionally to focus on the 
people around me and to be present. But I found that when I am sitting at home by myself I’m 
not so conscientious and I tend to fill the space with a lot of chitter chatter of nonsense.” 

Carol said, “I think the challenge for me was to rest in him ... The challenge was 
dedicating that time and stopping to listen.” 

Sam said, “Being out of the loop on news and weather.” 

Tony said, “I found myself tempted to try and distract myself with other things. I wasn’t 
listening to music or being on Facebook. It was tempting to use that time and not be intentional 
... It seemed easy to try and fill that space with other things.” 

Betty said, “I think the challenge for me was to rest in him ... The challenge was 
dedicating that time and stopping to listen.” 

Bruce said, “Being out of the loop on news and weather.” 

Tony said, “I found myself tempted to try and distract myself with other things. I wasn’t 
listening to music or being on Facebook. It was tempting to use that time and not be intentional. 

Betty said, “I was amazed at how much silence bothered me ... (until) I realized that’s 
why I go out in the garden, because it’s quiet and nobody can get to me and I can think and I can 
pray. Once I realized that, my car became like my garden and since then I hardly turn on the 
radio at all in the car because I now like that silence.” 

Sam said, “After the initial novelty, the initial awareness, focusing on ‘well, now what do 
you do with this?’... I had to remind myself of what the purpose was — to listen to what God is 


saying to me.” 


Focus Group Question #3: Do you feel that you were better able to listen to God on the days 
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that you were media free? 

Janet said, “Yes, ‘cause there wasn’t all that extra clutter. I had more silence ... I was 
more, I guess, tuned in to God, was focusing more on his word and prayer time.” 

Donald said, “For me, I didn’t think it made a difference at all. I think that would be 
understandable because really minimize the use of media anyways. For the distractions are other 
things, including what’s in my own head.” 

Hope said, “I found it helped me and hurt me. Without the music, it definitely hurt. The 
day my sister went in to labor ... I turned the radio on and then turned it right off again. I found I 
communicated with God really well that day; I was praying as I was driving down the road ... I 
felt really connected to God at that point. There were a couple of other times I felt the same 
way.” 

Tasha said, “I think it was easier to hear God if I was intentional about it; but them 
sometimes I wasn’t. I just filled that time getting stuff done, or reading book instead of reading 
online.” 

Monica said, “I pretty much use media to shut myself up more than God, I think ... 
[described hard personal experience] I really could not stand my own thoughts, it was a coping 
thing for me. And it still is at times ... It was good to be with myself again a bit too.” 

Kate said, “I had to keep pulling my mind back. And when I would listen, sometimes I 
didn’t like what I was hearing ... it’s hard for me because I feel like I am the one who needs to 
be talking all the time.” 

Betty said, “I became aware of how much I talk to God. And finally I said, ‘my next step 
in this process is to stop talking and not only listen, but feel the presence of God. And that’s a 


pretty exciting thing.” 
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Tony said, “The fast served as a reminder that God wants to speak to me ... I don’t know 
if it made it easier to hear God’s voice but it gave me pause, to cut out the distractions.” 
Sam said, “What this has done is that I think for the first time in my Christian life I have 


a much more clear channel of communication ... I feel real good about that.” 


Focus Group Question #4: Did your media fast in any way effect your ability to pay attention to 
God the rest of the week? 

Steve said, “I don’t really think it did ... we feel reasonably close to God most of the 
time.” 

Hope said, “I think for me, sometimes it could re-focus me. Having that Sunday, if I 
really dedicated it, not just to the media fast but really focusing on God; if really dedicated that 
day and really focused that day, it could make the rest of my week focus better on God and re- 
direct ... it would make it easier for the rest of that week to remember to refocus ... I thought it 
was more my intention that made the media fast effective, not just the media fast itself. I’m 
taking away media, but I am not just taking away media, I am refocusing on God. Combining 
those two made it that much more powerful.” 

Sam said, “I started having other times of silence and it really felt good. It really helped 
continue the process.” 

Wanda said, “It would help me refocus, get me more grounded. And that groundedness 
would carry me through.” 

Donald said, “It really heightened my awareness of all the other distractions that take me 
off being Christ centered.” 


Betty said, “I found out that I could actually substitute driving to the seashore and 
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watching the water or walking through a forest to be close to God. I could have that same feeling 
in my car because I was silent; I didn’t have to go someplace. That was beautiful.” 

Tony said, “I think that act of getting in my car the next morning, turning my car on, and 
‘hey I can turn the radio on’ and then realizing I can control the noise I listen to. It’s ok to miss a 
day’s worth of news ... the world doesn’t need me to be on top of things.” 

Carol followed up to Tony, “I agree, that happened for me too. I discovered I didn’t have 
the need to see how things are unfolding here or there. One thing I delight in, in the fact that even 
though I sought more times of quiet during the week, the times that weren’t quiet I got kind of a 
kick out of knowing that there’s that bond, there’s that communication, there’s that awareness 
that God is here.” 

Sharon said, “If I sought the quiet that you were able to achieve, I would have had to 
leave and go somewhere else. I am surrounded by media. ... For me, it was a very different 
experience. For me, my relationship with God is very media defined. That’s where my 


devotionals are” 


Focus Group Question #5: Did you have any particular spiritual insights or moments that were 
particularly meaningful or powerful? 

Hope said, “I don’t know if I had any big insights, but it did inspire me to get to be more 
consistent with reading my Bible ... It’s been a while since I have been consistent, having that 
steady message of God in your everyday.” 

Betty said, “... not listening to the news and weather. I thought that would really bother 
me, but I felt a release about that because I can’t do anything about either one. It became much 


less important and spiritual things more important than what’s happening today ... I waste a lot 
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of emotional things watching things I have no control over.” 

Kate said, “I thought that I am not going to learn a whole lot because my environment is 
very quiet. Again, it’s the idea of my mind is going, going, going and so in the times when I was 
intentionally talking to God, trying to listen to God, pushing monkey mind things away, there 
were some realizations that he pointed out to me that I was not willingly doing on my own. And 
one was confession.” 

Sam said, “I don’t think I have ever had the kind of conversations with God since 
partway through and towards the end and continuing now. I don’t know if it was simply getting 
rid of that audio clutter or not, but I think it was, at least in part.” 

Bruce said, “My motivation to memorize a verse of Scripture was sparked by our media 


fast. And when I chose the verse, it was more real than it ever was before (Romans 12:2).” 


Focus Group Question #6: Doing this media fast, what did you learn about yourself? 

Steve said, “I kind of like noise.” 

Hope said, “I was surprised at how much I want distractions ... I know I use a lot of 
media but I always felt like I could give it up ... it was very revealing to me how much 
importance I put on things that don’t matter ... I have games on my smartphone that I placed at a 
high importance; it was important for me to check them when I woke up, just before I go to 
work, just all the time and how much that apparently meant to me, whether it be value as a 
distraction or whatever value I placed on it, and I did not realize how much I had placed on it 
until I had to give it up for just one day a week. And it was harder than I thought. I thought it was 
really important to redirect and say, ‘This isn’t the most important thing. I can still play the game 


but if I forget about it for three days that’s probably healthy’.” 
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Darcy said, “I realized what a cultural shift has happened in my lifetime, with needing 
information. I don’t go games or stuff like that but I am apparently quite an information junkie 
... [remember when ... we would take off for 2 and 3 week vacations and never give think about 
anybody having a way to get a hold of us. And now, today I had to make [spouse] turn around 
and go back to the house to pick up my phone ... that was one of those things I questioned, that 
all-consuming need when you’re sitting somewhere, ‘well, how tall is the tower of Pisa?’ ... I 
don’t know how to quite categorize that need for information, but it’s strong. And I’m very 
dependent on that.” 

Darcy said, “I don’t see media as being a totally negative influence. It can be used 
negatively, just like the internet, anything can be used negatively. I think there’s a lot of value in 
media, to have access to information ...” 

Hope responded to Darcy, “My dad uses a lot of media ... gathering all that information 
in one place and utilizing it ... having all your information, like you were saying in one little box 
that you can access can be very helpful but the downsides are also there and I think that because 
we have progressed so quickly with media and technology, that’s one of the things I don’t think 
people have compensated for. We have progressed so quickly into a world of full media that you 
go from one generation to the next and it’s just a different world. It really is. And with that kind 
of change it means you just don’t know how to handle some of those changes. And that’s part of 
it too, becoming aware of what could be negative about it and what you could be using them for 
that’s not negative. But I agree media is a wonderful positive and it just needs to be used right.” 

Darcy said, “There is an element of hiding in it. You can avoid contact.” 

Janet said, “In a certain situation that I am dealing with, I thought that I had given it over 


to God completely. 
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Sharon said, “Because I rely on devices and Facebook for connection, I suffered some 
anxiety about that, to give people to God. To know that they will be ok. “ 

Tasha said, “Realizing that it’s ok that I don’t know everything that’s going on.” 

Betty said, “For the longest time I felt that God was wanting me to go outside of my 
comfort zone. During those 6 weeks, I felt nudges to do so. I felt more courageous and I felt the 
strength of the Holy Spirit in guiding me probably more than in any other 6 weeks in my life. 
And I’m still here. That’s invigorating for me.” 

Carol said, “What I re-discovered is how gentle God is in dealing with the sin in my 
being.” 

Sam said, “I have thought that for a long time my relationship with God was way 
overbalanced as an intellectual one ... it’s based on intellectual thoughts ... I was surprised to 
learn that I am capable of that [a more personal relationship] and it’s really been strengthened.” 

Bruce said, “What I found was that I have been missing out on a lot of the neat ways that 
God communicates. Through the environment and through revelation on a day to day basis. 
Because of busyness ... even retired people have problem with busyness.” 


Tony said, “Silence isn’t horrible ... God speaks in the silence.” 


Focus Group Question #7: How has this time caused you to think any differently about media 
or about hearing God’s voice? 

Hope said, “I don’t think it changes my mind about what the potential of media is. It 
changes my mind of how I use it and how I control my use of it.” 

Wanda said, “I think what it does for me: it comforts me ... a song comes on and that’s 


just what I need ... A lot of what I use media for is tasks ... I don’t want to be doing that stuff, I 
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just want to be with the people I love. The media fast for me was reminder of what’s kind of 
important; is it about getting all these tasks done and what am I giving up as a result of that?” 

Steve said, “I think it boils down to each generation kind of has its own addiction. Media 
has become an addiction to the younger generation.” 

Donald said, “I think that at the core level for myself it’s all about choices and values and 
making decisions on an individual basis ... media and technology, it’s just a powerful draw and 
it’s just something new and shiny and it’s changing all the time.” 

Tony said, “You realize how much noise we have in our world that in the grand scheme 
of things really doesn’t matter at all. It’s just kind of useless. It doesn’t help us know more about 
the world, or experience God more, it’s just there for our entertainment.” 

Carol said, “It’s become easier for me to turn things off.” 

Bruce said, “I think I need to set a goal, to spend one hour per day in study and 


devotion.” 


Focus Group Question #8: What changes, if any, are you going to make in terms of media use 
or working on listening to God? 

Hope said, “For me, I would like to dedicate Sundays ... I would like to continue the 
Sunday media fast: a time of quiet, a time of peace, a time of reflection. Maybe I won’t eliminate 
my music, but all my other media will be limited ... and get back into my Bible.” 

Darcy said, “After all my whining and feeling punished doing this, then comes up this 
thing in my daily devotion this thing from Dietrich Bonhoeffer that there’s no reason every single 
person couldn’t have 10 minutes of absolute silence every day in order for God to speak to them. 


So, I thought, ‘I can do 10 minutes. I can’t do a whole day, but I can do 10 minutes’ ... Silence 
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on a daily basis, in a small dose, is really good.” 

Janet said, “Enjoy more silent times.” 

Sam said, “I plan to, not in a fanatical way, based on what I have learned, to continue 
keeping the clutter out.” 

Sharon said, “To keep smaller media fast in the future, and do them without guilt.” 

Tony said, “To keep disciplining myself to be intentional in the time I’m spending with 
God, not thinking that God is just gonna speak, that this bush is gonna light on fire, but that it 
takes effort, discipline to build this relationship.” 

Sam said, “I thought that this was a 6 week process ... It was 6 weeks but it goes beyond 


that.” 


Conclusion 
This chapter presented the research data with limited interpretation. The data at first analysis 
supports the thesis that a media fast will improve a person’s ability to attend to the voice of God. 
The next chapter will further explore the data and some of the nuances of the study. Chapter 5 
will also explore implications of the study for spiritual growth and make suggestions for further 


areas of study. 
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CHAPTER 5 


ANALYSIS OF DATA AND EXPLORATION OF OPPORTUNITIES 


Study Design and Participation 

Chapter 4 presented the methodology, findings of the study and some initial observations. 
This chapter will more fully explore those findings, draw conclusions, suggest areas for 
additional study, and offer considerations for local churches. 

Before exploring the surveys and responses, it is important to first consider the study 
design and participation. As with many studies of spiritual topics, some subjectivity is involved, 
particularly with a question of one’s attentiveness to the voice of God. What does it mean to be 
attentive? Can the participants recognize the voice of God? These kinds of questions involve 
multiple layers of questions underneath; several different approaches were used to simplify and 
clarify this complex topic. 

First, participants scored themselves on a relative scale, comparing themselves before and 
after the media fasts in terms of awareness of God’s daily presence; a perceived change could be 
more easily measured than attempting a simple absolute scale. The second approach was the 
language used in the questions. Participants were asked about “sensing God’s direction” and 
“awareness of God’s presence” rather than simply using “hearing God’s voice.” This broader 
concept was used so participants would not limit themselves strictly to the idea of “God told me 
something today.” As explored in Chapter 1, one of the pathways to Christian growth is noticing 
and recognizing God’s presence in the everyday. A failure to see God in the everyday, in the pots 


and pans, can lead to the belief that hearing God only occurs at special times or in particular 
1. Brother Lawrence, The Practice of the Presence of God with Spiritual Maxims (Grand Rapids: Spire, 


2005). 
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places. 

The study was conducted for 6 weeks in an attempt to balance 1) having sufficient time to 
acquire multiple data points and for participants to develop a rhythm vs. 2) being so long that 
individuals might not be willing to participate. This was one of the questions considered in 
Chapter 1: whether this short period of time might may be insufficient to begin breaking patterns 
and establishing necessary habits. This question was raised again in Chapter 3 which noted the 
prevalent theme in literature on the topic: that listening is a way of life, not simply an 
occasionally practiced activity, “Our challenge is to learn how to listen when brushing our teeth, 
vacuuming and commuting.” As noted in Chapter 4, there seemed to be sufficient time for 
noticeable effects but nothing can be stated about the long-term habit changes. 

Participation was slightly lower than desired, with 23 total individuals participating, 
representing approximately 25% of the adult population at The Covenant Church; however it 
seemed sufficient’ in terms of gaining insight into the topic. Of particular note in terms of 
broader implications are the demographics of the participants. The sampling had a high 
proportion of females, with 16 (70%) females vs. 10 (30%) males, a significant difference from 
the near 50/50 ratio of the United States. It is unclear how this might affect the overall findings 
but is important to note because of this variation from the broader general population. 

Similarly, the age of the participants does not match consistently with the broader 
population; specifically in the youngest and oldest age categories. Tables 4.1 and 4.2 show this 


data. The largest discrepancies were at either end of the age spectrum. This thesis-project had no 


2. Adam S. McHugh, The Listening Life: Embracing Attentiveness in a World of Distraction (Downers 
Grove: IVP Books, 2015), 83. 


3. Per consultation with Dr. Brian Auday. 
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participants under the age of 25. This is significant because this population, often referred to as 
digital natives*, is perhaps the one that is most affected by digital media consumption. Similarly, 
there is also a perceived greater usage of media by younger generations, which will be explored 
further below. At the other end of the spectrum, this study had a disproportionate number of 
participants who were 60+ years old. This might initially suggest a population less affected by 
media consumption; that assumption was not borne out by the study. 

This group is relatively mature in their faith (at least in terms of years) with no individual 
being a Christian for less than 20 years and nearly all having been Christians for most of their 
adult life. This would suggest a group more attuned to their spirituality and better able to assess 
their current walk with Jesus. Since hearing God is a developed practice this group would 
presumably have more experience. The data seems to confirm this, with a majority aware of 
God’s presence daily (Table 4.11). 

The participants generally saw themselves as using media less than their peers as seen in 
Table 4.5. As observed in Chapter 4, there is not a way to statistically assess the accuracy of this 
data. If it is true they use media less than the average person and still experienced an increased 
awareness of God’s presence, what might this say about those using more media? Would the 


digital sabbaths have an even greater affect? 


The Effect of Attitude and Purpose 
An additional factor for consideration is the motivation or attitude of the individuals 
taking this media fast. In the discussion of Sabbath and fasting in Chapter 2, the importance of 


heart and attitude were noted. Simply participating in the ritual, or doing the action, are not 


4. Those who have not known a time when the internet, smartphones, and other digital media did not exist 
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enough if one does not reflect inwardly the outward practice. The role of attitude and purpose 
was raised by one participant, Bruce, who wrote, “When committing to a fast, it needs to be for a 
personally defined reason. I decided to enter it as a spiritual exercise in further surrender.” Bruce 
later described the biggest challenge in doing the fast as, “Making sure I was being led by God 
through prayer concerning the right reason for the fast and the most beneficial use of the ‘fast’ 
time” (emphasis in original). Bruce carefully considered his fasting, and participated not simply 
for the sake of the study. The significance here is when Bruce’s approach/attitude is contrasted 
with another participant, Darcy who wrote in Week 2, “I don’t think I subscribe to the premise 
that media use impacts my relationship with God.” It seems Darcy decided less than 1/3 of the 
way into the study that the hypothesis was wrong and refraining from media would have no 
impact on her relationship with God. Darcy also consistently answered in following weeks that 
the media fast had no benefits. 

What makes this particularly interesting is Darcy reported the least change as a result of 
the practice. In other words, the participant reporting the least benefit from the media fast came 
in to the study not simply questioning the value of the practice, but already having drawn a 
conclusion that there was no correlation between media use and the ability to hear from God. It 
would be inappropriate to draw conclusions from this single individual but does suggest an area 
of spiritual formation for further study: how a person’s attitude and preconceived notions affect 
spiritual practices. If a person begins her reading of Scripture with the expectation she will hear 
from God, how does this change the formation that takes place? Similarly, if a person thinks 


silence is a waste of time, will practicing it affect his formation? 
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Finding: Improved Attention to God 
The primary question for this thesis-project was “Can intentional and deliberate media 
fasts foster a greater ability to attend to the voice of God and subsequently a stronger and deeper 
relationship with Jesus?” This study supports an affirmative answer: 
* 65% of the participants were more aware of God’s daily presence (figure 3) while 
practicing the media fasts 
¢ 48% reported sensing God’s direction more frequently (figure 7) at the conclusion 
of the 6 weeks 


* 78% said the fasts helped them grow their relationship with God (figure 10) 


As explored in Chapter 2, hearing God often calls for the individual to be listening, paying 
attention, or noticing. One way of measuring this was exploring awareness of God’s presence. 
Over the course of this study, participants expressed a greater awareness of God’s presence. As 
seen in Figure 4.3, a majority of participants consistently expressed a greater awareness of God’s 
presence on days when they were on their media fast, with the exception of Week 3. Even during 
that week, 43% indicated their awareness was greater on the fast day, not an insignificant result. 
Here are some participants’ comments on what they learned about themselves or God during 
these weekly fasts, expressing this greater awareness of God: 

Hope:“Blessings! Also I find I am more clear in my conversation with God. More 
detailed, more aware.” 

Betty: “God seemed more ‘available’ to me.” 

Wanda: “More reflective; more likely to hear and feel God’s presence!” 


Tony: “I found myself inviting God to participate with me in whatever I was doing.” 
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In the pre-study survey, 65% of the participants said they were aware of God’s presence 
with them throughout the day frequently or very frequently (table 13). Since this group started 
with a consistent awareness of God’s presence, an increased awareness as a result of the fasts is 
even more significant. In other words, a media fast benefits even those with a currently strong 
level of awareness of God’s presence, not simply those who have little or none. This greater 
awareness of God’s presence was also noted by the participants as they compared themselves 
post-study to pre-study. A majority (65%) agreed or strongly agreed they had a greater awareness 
of God’s daily presence compared to before the study (figure 4). 

Participants also were able to hear God more clearly and frequently as a result of their 
media fast. It was not simply an improved awareness of God’s presence, but also an 
improvement in being attuned and attentive to the voice of God. Nearly half (48%) of the 
participants agreed (or strongly agreed) with the statement “I sense God’s direction more 
frequently” in the post-study survey (figure 7).° This improvement in listening to and hearing 
God was also evidenced by comments in the focus groups when participants were asked if they 
were better able to listen to God on the days they were media free: 

Janet said, “Yes, ‘cause there wasn’t all that extra clutter. I had more silence ... I was 
more, I guess, tuned in to God, was focusing more on his word and prayer time.” 

Tasha said, “I think it was easier to hear God if I was intentional about it;” 

Betty said, “I became aware of how much I talk to God. And finally I said, ‘my next step 


in this process is to stop talking and not only listen, but feel the presence of God. And that’s a 


5. Of interest for a future study would be to do a more detailed data analysis, comparing the pre-study 
question of “I sense God’s direction and guidance” (table 13) with the post-study survey (figure 7), and see if the 
amount of improvement is correlated with the starting point. In other words, were those who indicated “rarely” in 
table 13 any more or less likely to answer “frequently” or “very frequently” in figure 7 than the rest of the 
population? 
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pretty exciting thing.’” 

Sam said, “What this has done is that I think for the first time in my Christian life I have 
a much more clear channel of communication ... I feel real good about that.” 

The author expected more positive responses to this question; it should be noted that 
though there weren’t a lot of expanded comments on this question, the post-survey indicates an 
overall positive effect as noted above. The question of why or how the media fasts affected 
individuals’ awareness of God will be explored next. During a focus group, Sam said this near 
the end of the session, “I thought that this was a 6 week process ... It was 6 weeks; but it goes 
beyond that.” Two words used - process and beyond — point to some of the key themes in the 


study. 


Struggles with Silence 

Again, the primary question for this thesis-project was “Can intentional and deliberate 
media fasts foster a greater ability to attend to the voice of God and subsequently a stronger and 
deeper relationship with Jesus?” The logic was simple: a media fast would mean less noise, less 
noise would make it easier to hear God’s voice, more time hearing God’s voice would grow the 
relationship with Jesus. An initial reading of the data supports this basic logic, but further 
reflection suggests that it goes “beyond” that. 

As noted above, this study at the surface level supports the argument that less noise 
means an individual will be better able to hear God’s voice. Participants recognized that media 
can cause them to miss part of a conversation, with 57% indicating it occasionally happens, and 
9% saying it frequently happens (table 13). If media causes a missed conversation with another 


person, then it seems likely to cause missed conversations with God. Participants also shared 
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how media distracts them from other things, with 26% saying it happens frequently and 9% very 
frequently (table 13). The comments in the surveys and focus groups also pointed to the issue of 
noise. These are some of the comments participants made about an insight they had during their 

weekly media fast: 

Steve wrote, “Easier to spend time with God without the ‘noise’.” 

Darcy wrote, “TV is the hardest part of the fast. I have noticed the noise level of some 
news programs we watch that just seem to go on and on. Actually have turned it off on occasion 
because I didn’t want the noise anymore rather than just tuning it out of my head.” 

What can be seen in these comments is the connection between exterior and interior 
noise. The section on silence in Chapter 3 argued turning down the exterior noise often reveals 
the interior noise, as will be seen below. These comments suggest the relationship between 
interior and exterior noise is more complex. A television set droning in the background, clearly 
“exterior noise.” may very well lead to an increased level of “interior noise”; interior noise does 
not exclusively come from within but can be stimulated and perhaps even created by exterior 
noise. Additionally, it is not always possible to simply “tune out” the exterior noise, but it must 
rather be turned off. 

Additionally, comments such as these demonstrate how individuals are often unaware of 
the environmental and lifestyle noise surrounding them. The intentional times of removing the 
noise made the participants more aware of the noise itself. The noise had become so much a part 
of their lives they were unaware of it until it was no longer there. 

Beyond noticing how removal of the media “noise” helped them, many participants also 
observed that while they appreciated the lack of noise, the silence was difficult. This difficulty 


with silence is a theme many spiritual writers observe and was explored in Chapter 3 which 
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looked at three challenges of silence: not being productive, being called away from others to give 
undivided attention to God, and the way silence exposes the turmoil in our soul. 

Rachel said the hardest part of the fast was,“Enduring all those hours of silence.” 

Steve put it this way, “The silence at times was kind of deafening.” 

Sam wrote something very similar, “At times the silence was loud.” 

These descriptions of the silence as being loud was not explored further and it would be 
interesting to discover what exactly the participants meant by saying the silence was loud or 
deafening. Was the change from noise to silence uncomfortable because it was not the normal 
way of doing things and so caused anxiety? In other words was it simply that the move from 
noise to silence was change and humans tend to resist change? Or, was the dislike of the silence 
due to what it revealed in the person’s interior? Nouwen speaks to how noise is used to avoid the 
silence, "It makes you wonder if the diversion we look for in the many things outside us might 
not be an attempt to avoid a confrontation with what is inside."° 

Whatever caused the dislike of the silence, the comments suggest many participants did 
not simply dislike the silence, but often actively sought to avoid the silence and be distracted. 
This desire for distraction was not unexpected. As noted above, the desire to be distracted can 
result from a desire to avoid the silence, whether consciously or subconsciously. The desire for 
distraction can also be a formed habit as seen in the section entitled “Electronic Media and 
Distraction” in Chapter 3, which observed how electronic media may not be simply distracting 
individuals but forming distracted people who crave that distraction. 

For example, as quoted above, Tony wrote, “I realized how much I dislike silence and 


how I avoid it by using media.” 


6. Henri JM. Nouwen, With Open Hands (New York: Ballantine Books, 1985), 19. 
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A few weeks later, Tony made a similar statement, “I really wanted to be distracted.” 

Tasha wrote, “I use media to fill the silence...” 

Hope said, “I was surprised at how much I want distractions ...” and later said, “It was 
very revealing sometimes when I was hiding behind media, whatever you are hiding from, 
emotionally, whatever ... doing stuff just to distract.” 

Jane wrote, “It occurred to me that I tend to sign on to Facebook when I need break. I’m 
either stressed, frustrated, bored, or lonely. It is hard for me to slow down and sit still anymore 
without something to do with my hands or to occupy my mind or both ...” 

These comments support the idea that individuals avoid silence to avert dealing with 
turmoil in their soul. This is seen in the quotes above which refer to “hiding from” and “when I 
need a break.” Media becomes a means for a person to avoid dealing with their inner self. 
McHugh puts it well, 

They [the internal voices] are so much easier to ignore, silence, push away, 

anesthetize or choke with food and drink. In cynical moments I think we have 

constructed whole worlds to prevent us from listening to what is happening inside of us. 

Our cultural options for evading the voices are endless. The technology in our pockets 

guarantees that we never need have a quiet moment by ourselves. ... We are buried in 

avalanches of distraction, escapism, entertainment, hyperactivity and addiction. 

Overwork, overscheduling, and over-everything keep our lives full and our souls lonely.’ 

While several struggled with the silence, the dislike for silence was not absolute. Cassie 
said about the fasts, “I would look forward to it ... I enjoy the silence.” Though it’s not clear why 
Cassie enjoyed the silence, Betty wrote about the benefits she observed, “TI really, really like the 


silence — I hear God when I am at peace.” At least one participant’s perspective shifted over time. 


Tony wrote after week 1, “I realized how much I dislike silence and how I avoid it by using 


7. McHugh, The Listening Life, 177-78. 
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media.” At the conclusion of the fast, while he had not become a champion of silence, he did say, 
“Silence isn’t horrible ... God speaks in the silence”; he recognized the challenges but also the 


blessings. 


The Role of Intentionality 

As stated above, the hypothesis going in to this study was that distractions were noise and 
removal of that noise would help participants better hear God. This seems supported by the 
evidence. However, looking more closely at the responses revealed an additional insight about 
distraction in the lives of the participants and how the fast made a difference in their spiritual 
life, an insight that goes beyond just removing noise. This insight has to do with intention, or 
habit, and the process of spiritual formation. In Chapter 2, a definition was proposed: 

Christian spiritual formation is the lifelong, communal, intentional process of the whole 

person being conformed to the image of Christ according to the will of God the Father 

through the power of the Holy Spirit to draw us into deeper intimacy with God and 
advance the kingdom of God. 

Each part of the definition was briefly explored, but it is the word “intentional”, as noted 
above which merits further exploration at this point. In the above discussion of distraction, 
participants spoke of seeking distraction to avoid silence. However, this was not always an 
intentional process, as seen in some of the comments: 

Darcy wrote, “...It’s (media) clearly an integrated part of my existence that it’s so 
convenient to forget to NOT do it...” 

Maria wrote, “I didn’t realize media use is integral to my habits and routines.” 

Meredith wrote, “Began the day with the fast, but then forgot in the late afternoon. Come 


home from work exhausted, sat in a chair, and immediately check my phone. It is such a habit!” 
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These participants use words like integrated, integral, and habit when speaking of their 
use of media. Media usage has become so much a part of their day to day living that they are 
nearly unaware of their activity. They have become habits. James K.A. Smith says this about our 
habits, “Psychologists refer to these acquired, unconscious habits as ‘automaticities,’ for the 
same reason Aristotle called them “second nature’: because these are ways we move in the world 


8 The distractions were habit more than conscious decision. The use of 


without thinking about it. 
media had become habitual: done without thinking. 

This unconscious action is revealed in statements like when Peggy wrote in the second 
week about an insight she had about herself, “How easy it would be to turn TV on if you weren’t 
thinking.” In other words, turning on the TV had become an automaticity; it was second nature. 
Steve recognizes and acknowledges the power of these habits, saying, “How strong the impulse 
is to turn on the radio/TV.” The regular practice of turning on the TV has developed into a habit, 
a habit that many of the participants were often unaware of. In the six weeks of intentional fasts, 
participants became aware of these habits. This suggests the introduction of a new habit can 
reveal and begin to remove those formerly ingrained habits. 

The breaking of the old habit and development of a new habit does not come easily 
though. Nick wrote that the biggest challenge of the fasts was, “Breaking the habit of using the 
internet for news, weather, and finance information (I don’t watch TV for such things). Even 
when the participant was aware of the old habit and desired to avoid it, the second nature often 


took over. This highlights the importance of intentionality in spiritual formation. That 


intentionality has to extend into all of life because everything in our daily routines is shaping us 


8. James K. A. Smith, You Are What You Love: The Spiritual Power of Habit (Grand Rapids: Brazos Press, 
2016), 35. 
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into the people we are. Smith calls these /iturgies, which are “not one-off events that you 
unwittingly do; more significantly they are formative practices that do something to you.” 
Liturgies, for Smith, are not exclusive to what is practiced inside a church building, but rather the 
practices and rituals of everyday life. Formation of the spirit “is a process that happens to 
everyone. The most despicable as well as the most admirable of persons have had a spiritual 


formation.”'° 


Reflection and Noticing 

These personal habits the participants observed were not new; what was new was their 
noticing them. As participants began a new routine, or made a change in their previous routine, 
they noticed other habits. The fasting was a reminder throughout the day to pay attention, not 
simply to God, but to be aware of their actions and thoughts. This new habit of taking a media 
break (what Smith would call a “formational liturgy”) made the participants more aware of their 
other habits, or lack of habits as Jane wrote, “It isn’t difficult for me to abstain, but I do have to 
keep reminding myself that I am fasting from media. I am realizing that I am not very intentional 
about a lot of the things I do on a daily basis.” 

This points to the importance of reflection, in particular self-examination, in Christian 
spiritual formation. Times of stopping and assessing life can help an individual begin to 
recognize what is controlling them, what influences are at work in their life. In this study, 
participants not only became more attuned to God through intentional media fasts but also more 


aware of their consumption of media and the occasional mindlessness of their actions: Hope 


9. Smith, You Are What You Love, 37. 


10. Dallas Willard, Renovation of the Heart: Putting On the Character of Christ (Colorado Springs: 
NavPress, 2002), 19. 
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wrote about this mindlessness, “... I found that when I am sitting at home by myself I’m not so 
conscientious and I tend to fill the space with a lot of chitter chatter of nonsense.” 

The participants’ experience illustrates what the literature on fasting described in Chapter 
3, e.g. Calhoun’s observation that the self-denial aspect of fasting helps people “to recognize 
what controls us.”'! Bruce described it this way, “I depend on the media more than I estimated at 
the time I signed up to participate in this project.” The intentional aspect of refraining from 
media usage helped the participants to recognize their dependence on media, perhaps even the 
way media controlled them. It also helped individuals see where they tried using media to fill a 
role it is not capable of filling. 

The language of “idol” may be strong but it seems appropriate when speaking of seeking 
something other than God to fill our needs. Jane observed this in her own life speaking about her 
relationship with Facebook, “I’m seeking a sense of peace about something going on in my life, 
but again, I’m not going to the right place for it. A better way, or rather, THE better way, is to 
find peace and rest in the presence of God through His Word, quiet time spend in worship and 
waiting, prayer, and/or creative pursuits.” 

The concept of “necessary” was also discussed in Chapter 3, in particular how fasting 
from things other than food makes sense in today’s world in which people have come to see 
many things beyond food as necessary. Chapter 3 also connected this idea of necessary and 
addictions, with fasting as the means to break habitual patterns (note those words again — habit 
and patterns). Steve used the word addiction specifically,“I think it boils down to each generation 


kind of has its own addiction. Media has become an addiction to the younger generation.” The 


11. Adele Ahlberg Calhoun, Spiritual Disciplines Handbook: Practices That Transform Us (Downers 
Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2005), 220. 
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Fuller Youth Institute points how this language of addiction is probably unhelpful’, so it may be 
best to find different language, perhaps returning to the spiritual language of attachment. But for 
now, “addiction” remains the common way people speak about the power which these habits 


have over them and shape them. 


Positive Effects Beyond Attentiveness 

Not only did the participants become more aware of their attachment to media, but the 
fasting also seemed to affect their view of media. Tasha wrote this in week 5 of the study: “I am 
finding that the day after I fast, media (especially internet surfing/Facebook) feels more like a 
waste of time instead of something enjoyable.” The time of fasting offered perspective on the 
role of media and its value in the person’s life. In other words, the spiritual discipline had its 
desired effect of helping the individual rightly order desires and actions. The fasting from media 
did not lead to a complete disavowal of all media but did help her to see that some of it was 
mindless and perhaps the joy initially found in it was a false joy. This is one example of how the 
media fasts effected the participants’ spiritual life beyond the intended focus of helping them 
better hear from God, but it was not the only one. 

Several individuals noted the ways in which the media fasts affected their times of prayer. 
This is not entirely unsurprising as listening is a key component of a thriving prayer life. Sam 
wrote, “The fasting has led me to more ‘silent’ times during the rest of the week and opened the 
door for expanding prayer time.” A focus on one part of his spiritual life had a positive effect on 
another area. Attentiveness in one area of the spiritual life can lead to growth in other areas, as 


Janet said, “I had more silence ... I was more, I guess, tuned in to God, was focusing more on his 


12. “Three Reasons You Shouldn’t Call Your Teenager a Tech Addict,” Fuller Youth Institute, accessed 
October 22, 2018, https://fulleryouthinstitute.org/blog/three-reasons-you-shouldnt-call-your-teenager-a-tech-addict. 
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word and prayer time.” 

This cross-over benefit of spiritual disciplines is a helpful one to observe. It suggests that 
while a person may take on a particular spiritual discipline to address one are of their walk with 
Jesus, the benefits may not be limited strictly to the focus of the discipline. Hope observed this, 
“... 1t [the fasting] did inspire me to get more consistent with my Bible reading.” Similarly, 
practicing confession may cause a person to grow in their generosity, a fruit not normally 
associated with confession. This may be helpful to those overwhelmed by all the areas in which 
they seek to grow or to those helping others in their spiritual formation. Rather than trying to 
develop a plan for every single area, a person can instead focus on a small number, perhaps even 
just one, and know that their growth may very well go beyond that one particular area. It also 
reminds us of the Holy Spirit’s role in transformation: God brings about transformation; our role 
is to offer ourselves and the disciplines. So, a person may practice secret service as a means to 
deal with arrogance but God may use that offering as a way to shape her in unexpected ways. 

Not only did participants experience an increased attentiveness to God and growth in 
other areas, they also grew in another area of spiritual formation: intimacy with God. As seen in 
Figure 4-10, 78% of the participants strongly agreed or agreed with the statement, “These fasts 
helped me grow my relationship with God.” It’s difficult to draw conclusions as to what caused 
the growth in intimacy with God, but it seems partly a function of simply being intentional. 
Participants spent 6 weeks with a focus on a particular discipline, with at least weekly times of 
stopping and evaluating their spiritual life. As noted above, intentionality and reflection are 
critical to one’s spiritual life. Tony said this about the changes he planned to make as a result of 
these fasts, “To keep disciplining myself to be intentional in the time I’m spending with God, not 


thinking that God is just gonna speak, that this bush is gonna light on fire, but that it takes effort, 
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discipline to build this relationship.” Relationship with God, like all relationships, takes work. 
One critical component of spiritual formation that did not come up much in this thesis- 
project was the role of the Holy Spirit, recognized in the definition in Chapter 2 as the 
transforming agent. It was also observed in Chapter 3 that the Spirit seems neglected in much of 
the spiritual formation literature. One participant did speak about the role of the Spirit, “I think, 
perhaps, going without media may be help me to be more reliant on the resources I have within 
me — Holy Spirit and me.” This seems a critical question for ongoing work in spiritual formation 
— how to insure those seeking transformation recognize God as the agent of transformation, and 
not the disciplines themselves. It must be emphasized again and again that the spiritual 
disciplines are merely a means to open a person to the work of the Holy Spirit. The disciplines 


don’t bring change, the Spirit does through the disciplines. 


For Further Study: Deeper than Distraction 

While the study conducted as part of this thesis-project demonstrated how media fasts 
can improve attentiveness to God, there were several questions and issues raised that merit 
further consideration and study regarding attentiveness and media, both on their own and the 
relationship between them and spiritual formation. 

Central to this study was the idea of attentiveness and its corollary, distraction. 
Participants removed one form of distraction, namely media, for a period of time to become 
more attentive. Overall, this worked — as people removed the distraction of media, they become 
more attentive. A majority of the participants (61%, see Figure 4.9 ??), indicated they would 
continue to take regular media fasts. It would be interesting to see how many of them followed 


through on this and were continuing to do so after a period of time (e.g. 6 months, 2 years). Was 
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the intention sufficient at the end of the 6 weeks, or did they simply return to old habits and 
patterns? 

The root causes of inattention and distraction would also be a topic worth further 
investigation. More specifically, what is the nature of the relationship between media and 
distraction? The vast majority of the studies, as discussed in Chapters | and 3, demonstrate the 
ways in which media leads to distraction. This is particularly true for computers and online 
activity which, in no small part, are built on a foundation of keeping people distracted. Platforms 
such as Facebook want to keep people on them as long as possible, thus generating revenue, and 
are therefore designed to make people spend longer on them. Professor of media studies Siva 
Vaidhyanathan says, 

in the early 2000s scholars of human-computer interaction, design and behavioral 

economics were promoting the idea that games could generate “stickiness” among users, 

giving users just enough positive feedback to want to return to the game but deny users 
enough pleasure so that they don’t get satiated ... Facebook played this game better than 
most. It’s perfectly designed, like a fruit machine in a casino, to give us a tiny sliver of 
pleasure when we use it and introduce a small measure of anxiety when we do not use 
as 

While this does not say media is being designed to distract people, they are being 
designed to keep people engaged. And when an individual is engaged on Facebook or YouTube, 
they are subsequently distracted from other endeavors. People are capable of only directing their 
attention to one thing at a time’, and therefore when a platform like Twitter engages someone’s 


attention, it cannot be directed elsewhere. Instagram wants'* people attentive ... to Instagram; 


and the software is designed to keep people there. 


13. “It’s No Accident That Facebook Is so Addictive,” Washington Post, August 6, 2018, 
https://www.washingtonpost.com/news/monkey-cage/wp/2018/08/06/its-no-accident-that-facebook-is-so-addictive/. 


14. Christine Rosen, “The Myth of Multitasking,” The New Atlantis, Spring 2008, 105-10, 
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It’s important however to consider the other side of this idea that media is designed to 
keep people engaged. As asked above, what is the nature of the relationship between media and 
distraction? Usage of media is blamed for many social ills, but the nature of the correlation is not 
always clear and is sometimes debated. For example, a team of psychologists studied the rapid 
increase in symptoms of depression in U.S. teens from 2010 to 2015 and concluded, 

Not only did smartphone use and depression increase in tandem, but time spent online 

was linked to mental health issues across two different data sets. We found that teens who 

spent five or more hours a day online were 71 percent more likely than those who spent 
less than an hour a day to have at least one suicide risk factor (depression, thinking about 
suicide, making a suicide plan or attempting suicide). Overall, suicide risk factors rose 
significantly after two or more hours a day of time online. '° 

While there seemed to be a correlation between online activity and depression, the nature 
of the correlation was not clear. In the article, Twenge notes that it could be a result of the social 
isolation, i.e. lack of face to face interaction with others or it could be the lack of sleep, an idea 
noted in at least one other study. The author of that study, Xian Stella Li, said in a statement, 
“Higher rates of depressive symptoms among teens may be partially explained through the 
ubiquitous use of screen-based activities, which can interfere with high-quality restorative 
sleep.”'’ Higher rates of depression are linked to increased screen use but is it appropriate to say 


that screen time causes depression? Or is it better stated: increased screen time results in things 


like less sleep, which subsequently leads to depression? In other words, rather than simply 


15. Both in the sense of the company because of monetization and the way in which Kelly speaks of it: 
Kevin Kelly, What Technology Wants, Kindle (New York: Viking, 2010). 


16. Jean Twenge, “With Teen Mental Health Deteriorating over Five Years, There’s a Likely Culprit,” The 
Conversation, accessed March 28, 2018, http://theconversation.com/with-teen-mental-health-deteriorating-over-five- 
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stating screen time causes depression, is it important to pay attention to other mediating factors? 
And if so, can the same thing be said about media and distraction, particularly in the context of 
spiritual formation? 

For example, consider a teenage girl who consumes large amounts of media struggling 
with distraction. The simple argument would be that since media causes distraction, she should 
use less media and this would lead to her being less distracted. This approach might very well 
miss an important consideration in terms of spiritual formation — why does she consume the 
media in the first place, and why does she keep returning to it? It is in part because the media is 
designed to keep her returning by providing positive feedback as seen in the Vaidhyanathan 
quote above. The media is designed to appeal to internal emotions and desires such as 
affirmation using what is often referred to “persuasive technology”: 

Persuasive technology (also called persuasive design) works by deliberately creating 

digital environments that users feel fulfill their basic human drives—to be social or 

obtain goals—better than real-world alternatives. Kids spend countless hours in social 
media and video game environments in pursuit of likes, “friends,” game points, and 
levels—because it’s stimulating, they believe that this makes them happy and successful, 
and they find it easier than doing the difficult but developmentally important activities of 
childhood.'* 

A comprehensive spiritual formation approach would not limit itself to simply removing 
the media because this would fail to deal with deeper formational issues, but instead explore and 
address these deeper issues. The first step would be to consider whether the girl has a deep desire 


to be distracted and the media usage is simply feeding that desire. The argument is sometimes 


made that people are so distracted these days because of all the media. A question seldom asked 


18. Richard Freed, “The Tech Industry’s Psychological War on Kids,” Richard Freed (blog), accessed 
November 9, 2018, https://medium.com/@richardnfreed/the-tech-industrys-psychological-war-on-kids- 
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is whether the media is causing the distraction or simply magnifying or surfacing a desire to be 
distracted already deep within the person. Is it true that prior to the digital boom people were 
always fully engaged with their environment, that a person’s mind never wandered in the midst 
of a conversation to thinking about what was for dinner or an argument earlier in the day? Or 
could there be a desire in many people to be distracted, perhaps so they don’t have to deal with 
their inner self (see Chapter 2, 3) and what media does is fill this drive? In other words, the 
designers of the technology know humans seek distraction and therefore design the technology to 
be distracting, to constantly call for a person’s attention with slick design and constant alerts? 
Perhaps rather than saying media distracts people, the statement could be made that media 
appeals to the person who wants to be distracted. The next step in a comprehensive spiritual 
formation approach would explore and address the roots and causes of this desire to be 
distracted. 

The next step begins by considering if the media is not appealing to the desire to be 
distracted but some other fundamental internal desire. The hours on Instagram incessantly 
checking for the number of likes on the latest selfie with just the right filters might distract but 
might be a sign of other issues such as a poor concept of identity or value. This is in some sense 
a form of distraction because the girl is distracted from addressing the core issue by a temporary 
and “less than” solution. The desire to be liked is met, but only in a temporary and fleeting way 
by hundreds of “likes”, but she will remain a restless soul until she finds that need met in Jesus. 
Help on her journey to Christlikeness must be more than simply telling her to spend less time on 
Instagram. Instead, she must be helped to see herself as a beloved child of God whose value is 
rooted in that love. 


These two related concepts are important in discussing spiritual formation and media in 
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the local church. The common way of thinking that “media causes distraction, and that keeps 
people from hearing God; therefore use less media” is not untrue, and could be a great first step. 
However, more than this first step must be taken. If the spiritual formation of the whole person is 
not addressed, the deeper core issues will remain. A person may remove the media, but go on to 
find something else to distract himself. A congregation committed to deep transformation must 
equip its members to take further steps and ask more questions. When an individual takes a 
media fast and makes an observation like Hope did, “I was surprised at how much I want 
distractions”, the church must help the individual to explore this further — what is behind this 


desire for distraction? 


For Further Study: How Digital Culture Shapes Us 

As technology and electronic media becomes increasingly omnipresent, there are several 
other critical areas the church must explore as it considers spiritual formation in the years ahead. 
The first is helping people identify the ways in which the digital culture we live in is shaping us. 
Followers of Jesus through the ages have always needed to examine the world around them and 
the ways in which their interior life is shaped by the mores, attitudes, and habits of their daily 
life. Some of these effects are touched on in this thesis-project and warrant further study. For 
example, how has the accessibility of news and information shaped us? People living in 2020 
have a continuous access, and often constant exposure to news, whether it’s a mass shooting, 
natural disaster, political scandal, or the school trip of their friend’s child. The typical person is 
bombarded daily with stories of the world around them. If people never rest, never take sabbath, 


from this deluge of information, how does this shape their soul? This 24/7 stream of information 
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can overwhelm and lead to helplessness or perhaps FOMO”. Not wanting to miss the latest 
news, a person has multiple news alerts set on their phone which ping throughout the day, 
beckoning for her attention. 

Another way in which the shaping influence of an electronic media culture is seen in the 
language and descriptions used. For example, the word “connect” or “connection” was 
frequently used by participants in describing their relationship and/or time with God. For 
example, Sharon wrote, “Even my connection to God is internet based. :-( Everything: my daily 
devotion, my Bible, my spiritual readings. Without that connection, my anxiety is actually 
heightened.” There are several observations worth making here. The first is the language used: 
“my connection to God”. Connecting is a technological term, not an organic one. How does it 
change our relationship with God when terms like “connection” rather than “speaking” are used? 
Technological language seems to have the potential to change the concept of a relationship with 
God. Terms like connection point to a depersonalization and can lead to a focus on technique 
over relationship. This is exemplified in the statement above where a participant speaks of their 
connection being “internet based”, a possible confusion between the medium and the message. 

This particular comment leads to another topic of further study: does the type of media 
used matter. For example, does it make a difference whether someone reads a printed Bible or 
uses the latest Bible app on their phone? A number of recent studies indicate there are negative 
effects to reading the Bible from digital platforms. For example, one research project found that a 


significant minority of people who read their Bible on an e-reader, “worried that they were 


19. FOMO = Fear of missing out; the feeling of being “out of the loop” which can lead to excessive 
amounts of anxiety. 
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beginning to read isolated verses without understanding their wider context.””° Or as a leading 
researcher, Maryanne Wolf says, 
Because we literally and physiologically can read in multiple ways, how we read—and 
what we absorb from our reading—will be influenced by both the content of our reading 
and the medium we use ... The omnipresence of multiple distractions for attention—and 
the brain’s own natural attraction to novelty—contribute to a mindset toward reading that 
seeks to reduce information to its lowest conceptual denominator. Sound bites, text bites, 


and mind bites are a reflection of a culture that has forgotten or become too distracted by 
and too drawn to the next piece of new information to allow itself time to think.” 


Redeeming Distractions 

An interesting avenue of study would be to consider whether the electronic culture’s 
effect of leading to being more easily distracted might in some way benefit spiritual formation. 
While counter-intuitive, especially in light of the vast majority of this thesis-project, it seems 
possible. Consider this: an individual shaped by the digital age is attuned to noticing banners and 
buzzes from their phone, anxious for the next alert. Is it possible that this forms him to be aware 
of things going on that a person who is intent only on what they are doing might not notice? 
Could he notice or hear from God more readily because he is not blocking outside 
“distractions”? Moses noticed a bush on fire but not being consumed and went to investigate, 
encountering God as a result. If instead, he had stayed “focused” on the task of caring for his 
sheep, would he have not heard from God? Might there be times when what seem to be 
distractions are instead the voice of the Spirit speaking? And if so, would there ever be benefit to 


being more inclined to notice distractions? Might there be ways in which spiritual formation 
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practices could transform the vice of distractedness into a virtue of noticing? 

Might there be other ways to redeem other aspects of this technological age? Instant 
accessibility or being “always available” is typically seen as a negative influence of smart phones 
and other modern conveniences, causing people to ignore those in their physical presence as they 
check their phones, or are simply watching their phone for an update or message. What would it 
look like to redeem that, helping people to be constantly accessible to God? Could spiritual 
disciplines help form people to become intent not on the next Twitter alert or Instagram like, but 


the next communication from their Lord and Creator? 


Assessing the Impact 

Electronic media will continue to pervade and affect the spiritual lives of individuals as 
well as the corporate church, perhaps at an ever more increasing rate. The consequences go far 
beyond the issue of distraction; this section will briefly consider some of those consequences and 
then the concluding section will offer some suggestions for individuals and church leaders. The 
increasing presence of electronic media in the church was highlighted by the COVID-19 
pandemic of 2020 which saw churches no longer gathering for worship but instead move to 
almost exclusively livestreaming of the worship service. This was rapidly adopted and embraced 
by many, and with not a small number highlighting how this would be the new way of doing 
things and proclaiming the benefits of digital experiences. 

Out of this situation, conversations developed over what it means to be the church, can 
communion be celebrated remotely, and numerous other topics. For many people, their only 
experience of the church was online for many months. Beyond the Sunday morning gathering, 


this also included small groups and leadership meetings. The long term effects of these changes 
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are difficult to determine at this point but these thoughts by Jay Kim are worth pondering: “The 
digital age is about getting what we want, when we want, how we want, and as much (or as little) 
as we want. And its ill effects are either going unnoticed or are being intentionally ignored by the 
church, and this is catalyzing a dangerous shift in our ecclesiology.”” Some of this will be 
explored more in the following section. One of the key points in this quote from Kim is the far 
reaching implications and effects of the digital age. This thesis-project addresses one very small 
portion of those effects. 

The primary of focus of this thesis-project was how electronic media lead to 
distractedness and the impact of this on attentiveness to God. What is the long-term impact of 
this issue on the church? While there are those like Kim who advocate for the value of “real” 
people and things in a digital age, the momentum seems to be heavily in favor of an increasingly 
digitized and media saturated church. If the study done in this thesis-project is an indicator, the 
impact on the church will be deep and wide. 

As noted earlier, the participants in this study rated themselves as using less media than 
their peers. While, as noted, this may or may not have been accurate, it seems that looking at 
their answers to usage, they are certainly near the median or perhaps slightly below in terms of 
usage. And, as the study shows, they were greatly distracted by the media they used with a 
consistent negative impact on their relationship with God. If these two things are true, that media 
saturation will increase and media saturation negatively impacts attentiveness to God, then the 
long-term consequences for the church are distressing if nothing is done. 


It is perhaps easy to fall into a panic and proclaim the impending doom of the church due 


22. Jay Y. Kim, Analog Church: Why We Need Real People, Places, and Things in the Digital Age 
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to electronic media and that is certainly not the intent here. The history of the church has shown 
the resiliency of God’s people, and more importantly, the protecting hand of the Lord of the 
church. The church is not doomed, but that does not mean there are no dangers. 

The author has seen in his own life the impact of electronic media. It manifests itself in 
the struggle to sit for extended periods and read deeply. It shows itself in a constant checking of 
emails and status updates, including once while writing this paragraph. Add to these a decreasing 
attention to the abiding presence of Christ and the result is a recipe for a dried up soul. And this 
is all happening to an individual who has devoted years of study to this particular topic. 

What then are the consequences for those who aren’t as attentive to this topic? What 
happens when a whole group of these same people then gather for worship, mobilize to serve the 
world, and proclaim the gospel? Again, the outlook is not encouraging. At the individual level, 
the effect will be people living out a perfunctory religious life without a growing relationship 
with God through Jesus Christ. There will instead be crowds of exhausted people who need to 
hear the message of Jesus to come to him and find rest (Matt 11:28-30) but they will be to 
distracted to hear him. This exhaustion will happen not only at a spiritual level, but as many have 
noted, the electronic medium can also result in fatigue as earlier in the discussion of teens and 
sleep deprivation as well as in recent studies on the topic of “Zoom fatigue” resulting from 
numerous online meetings due to the COVID-19 pandemic.”* 

At a corporate level, a gathering of exhausted souls will have less impetus to love their 
neighbors and proclaim the gospel. Additionally, a church filled with individuals paying less 


attention to the voice of God will struggle in corporate discernment. If a church is not keeping in 
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step with the Spirit, then where will it go? 

These future scenarios may seem overly dire; it is always difficult to follow trends and 
predict where the church is headed. Many have made warnings in the past and been wrong. The 
question to consider is what can be done to minimize these effects? Or, to ask it another way, 
what particular spiritual formation needs are critical in a media-saturated age? The following 
section provides some suggestions for the congregation, organized under three spiritual practices: 


scripture, prayer, and reflection. 


Suggestions for the Local Congregation 
Central to this thesis-project is the practice of listening to the voice of God and as was 
seen in the earlier chapters the scriptures are one of the primary ways this is done. The reading 
scripture serves not only as a means to learn about God but also a place to encounter the living 
God. The Bible is not an instruction manual but communication and revelation from the Lord to 
his people. The discipline of scripture reading can guide congregations in several ways as they 
seek to hear from God in a media saturated world. 

First of all, congregations will do well to continually think about scripture reading in 
formational, rather than merely informational, terms. For example, instruction in and regular use 
of lectio divina could disciple a congregation toward viewing Bible reading as an encounter with 
the living God. In particular, the practice reinforces and trains, through the power of the Spirit, 
the individual in listening God. The slow reading and pauses encourages and helps people to 
think about and become more practiced in listening to what the Spirit is saying. 

In addition to the intentional and repeated reading of shorter passages through /ectio 


divina, congregations would also do well to promote and engage in the simple practice of regular 
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Bible reading. This reading should emphasize wide reading, i.e. reading from all of the canon 
and reading in larger units, not simply a verse or two. The value of this practice for the topic at 
hand is that a consistent and broad Bible reading program helps people to more clearly discern 
the voice of God. As seen in the earlier chapters, the voice of God is “heard” in scripture. 
Therefore, a regular reader of scripture is being trained (formed) to hear what God’s voice 
sounds like and is thus better able to recognize it in the midst of the noise and chaos of their 
media-crazed world. 

A third way scripture reading would prove helpful in improving attentiveness in a noisy 
world is to serve as a basis for theological thinking, particularly about media. This would likely 
require more guidance than the previous two. This might look like a sermon series, a Sunday 
School or small group series, book study, or even series of articles or videos produced by 
someone in the congregation or using an outside resource. The goal would be to help individuals 
think through their relationship with media and the ways the use of media is formative in their 
life, i.e. its liturgical role in daily living. More than the others, this one likely calls for outside 
resources providing wisdom and insight on the intersection of theology, media ecology, and 
spiritual formation. 

The second essential formative practice for the individual and congregation seeking to 
better attend to God’s voice in a noisy world is prayer. Like scripture, prayer is a core discipline 
for any follower of Jesus, but there are particular ways it can prove useful in forming people 
from distraction to attentiveness. 

The primary way prayer opens people to the Spirit’s work in this area is through the 
practice of silence in prayer. As noted in the earlier chapters, silence is an essential practice in 


improving attentiveness. Any congregation seeking to be transformed into attentive people in the 
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midst of walls of noise would do well to regularly teach on and practice silence as part of 
individual and corporate disciplines. A pastor might suggest her congregation take regular media 
fasts, or incorporate silence into their every day life. Beyond teaching (sermons, small groups, 
newsletters, blogs), modeling of this practice is critical with corporate worship being an excellent 
place to do so. 

It is not unusual for worship leaders to hear or read about the necessity of making sure 
transitions and segues are quick and crisp and to avoid “dead” time. The thinking seems to be 
there needs to be a constant stream of sound. A congregation seeking to be formed in 
attentiveness might do well to intentionally incorporate times of silence in corporate worship. 
This might be done as part of corporate prayer or in the midst of singing. This should be 
complete as possible silence, e.g. no keyboard in the background, and be done for more than a 
perfunctory 10 seconds to better model stopping and listening. How long will depend on the 
context, and it may become longer over time as a congregation becomes more comfortable and 
practiced. 

Reflection is the third key discipline for a congregation seeking to better hear the voice of 
the great shepherd in this digital age. This discipline is probably less familiar to the average 
congregation than scripture and prayer. But, this act of being attentive to one’s own inner life, 
whether on one’s own or with the help of spiritual director, is critical in the journey of spiritual 
formation. 

A first step might be to introduce the practice and value of reflection to a congregation. 
One way might be to introduce the Ignatian examen to a congregation, helping them to 
understand and begin the practice of reflecting on their day. In connection to attentiveness to 


God, the focus of this reflection may be on what goes on inside of the individual when they 
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practice silence. As noted in the earlier sections on silence, when the outer noise is silenced, the 
inner noises become even louder. Congregations being invited into silence must be taught about 
this and then instructed on what do with those inner noises. This instruction would include a 
warning that they will come, the need for perseverance, and the importance of paying attention to 
what those inner voices are saying. 

It is not enough to tell people that distractions are bad and media can contribute to 
distractions, therefore use less. Followers of Jesus must be helped to understand the deeper 
workings of their soul, their drives, desires, and intent. Having understood these, they will then 
need help learning how to address these. They will need spiritual friends to guide them in 
learning how to open themselves to the work of the Spirit to transform them more and more into 


the image of Jesus. 


Conclusion 

There is no reason to expect levels of noise and media usage in our society will lessen. 
Rather, it seems certain our society will continue to grow in its usage and dependence on 
electronic media for everything from entertainment to education. The theological and 
formational issues related to technology will multiply as each new wave of technology (whether 
it’s artificial intelligence or sex robots) moves from the fringe to the mainstream. In the midst of 
this almost certainty is the absolute certainty of a God who speaks to us and wants us to hear his 
voice. The challenge for the church is to be continually adapting its practices of spiritual 
formation to become the people God wants us to be, discovering new practices and recovering 
old disciplines to serve as the means by which the Spirit transforms. What is needed in these 


days is not a spirit of fear or resignation but instead a deep, abiding reliance on the Holy Spirit. 
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Distractions are not going away, neither is Jesus who has promised us his ongoing presence in 


the lives of his followers. May they have the ears to hear what he is saying to them. 
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APPENDIX A 


MEDIA FAST INSTRUCTIONS 


Thank you in advance for your participation in this research project. I pray that you will become 
more attuned to God speaking to you and draw closer to Jesus through this time. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING YOUR PART IN THE STUDY 
Here are the things you will need to do to complete your part in this study: 


1) Read and sign the Informed Consent Document enclosed with this packet and return to 
me prior to beginning the study. 


2) Fill out the Pre-Study Survey before beginning your first media fast. 


3) Conduct one 24 media fast per week for a period of 6 weeks for a total of 6 media 
fasts. Instructions on the details of the media fast are found below. After each media fast, 
complete the Post-Study Survey corresponding to that week. 


4) After the 6" week, return the survey forms to me. 


5) Participate in a Post-Study Focus Group. Dates, times and locations will be arranged 
later. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING A MEDIA FAST 


This research project examines how the media noise affects our ability to hear God's 
voice and be aware of his presence and the ways in which intentional media fast can begin to 
help us attend better to the Spirit's voice. As part of this project, you are being asked to practice 
one 24-hour media fast each week over the course of 6 weeks. While fasting most often refers to 
abstaining from food, in this project you will be asked to abstain from media. 

Fasting is an ancient spiritual discipline that has been used by the people of God through 
the centuries. Frequently it has been associated with times of repentance and mourning. 

Fasting has also been used as a way to deny one's self for the sake of attending to God. In 
fasting we abstain from some physical action or delight in an intentional manner and use the 
extra time, hunger pangs, or emotions that well up to direct us to dependence and focus on God. 
These times of self-denial help us become more aware of our attachments to things other than 
Jesus. 
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How to conduct a media fast (again, if you have questions, please contact me. I want this to be 
simply not a way to gather information for my study, but a time that helps you in your walk with 
Christ): 


1) Decide in advance what day of the week will be your day of fasting. It would be preferable, 
but it is not necessary that it be the same day each week. 


2) The fast is for a 24-hour period. This can be done one of two ways. Either is fine, the goal is to 
do a full day free from media. 

a) Fast from the time you wake until the time you go to bed. If you count the time 
sleeping, it will be actually slightly longer than 24 hours. 

b) Fast for a 24 hour period, for example from noon on Thursday until noon on Friday, or 
8 pm Saturday until 8 pm Sunday. 


3) On the day of the media fast, please abstain from all of the following: 

a) Watching television 

b) Listening to the radio (including in your car) 

c) Listening to music on a personal music player (e.g. iPod) 

d) Use of a computer (I recognize that some of you use computers for work, or for things 
like journaling. The goal is avoiding “intake” of media — mindless surfing, watching videos, 
checking emails. Etc. If you have questions, please talk with me about this.) 

e) Surfing the internet, playing games or other activities on a cell phone. Use of your 
phone to make and receive phone calls is ok, but please try to limit these. The goal is to make 
room and silence to hear from God. 

f) Playing video games on a portable or console gaming device 
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APPENDIX B 


INFORMED CONSENT 


INFORMED CONSENT DOCUMENT 
Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary 


Project Title: Media Fasts and Attentiveness to God 


Principal Investigator: Carl A. Franzon, Doctor of Ministry Program, Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary 


PURPOSE 

This is a research study. The purpose of this research study is to explore how intentional media 
fasts can affect our ability to hear the voice of God. The information gained will be used to 
further help people explore their use of electronic media and its connection to their relationship 
with God. The purpose of this consent form is to give you the information you will need to help 
you decide whether to be in the study or not. You may ask any questions about the research, what 
you will be asked to do, the possible risks and benefits, your rights as a volunteer, and anything 
else about the research or this form that is not clear. 

We are inviting you to participate in this research study because you are a Christian who is 
interested in growing in their relationship with God. 


PROCEDURES 

If you agree to participate, your involvement will last for six weeks beginning from the time you 
receive the materials. 

The following procedures are involved in this study: 

1. Each participant will be sent a packet of materials to use over the course of six weeks. 

2. Each participant will fill out the initial survey form (Pre-Fast Survey). 

3. Each participant will be asked to have a media fast for one 24 hour period every week for 6 
weeks. The details of this fast are described in the enclosed /ntroduction and Instructions. 

4. Each participant will complete a brief survey after each fast as well as one at the conclusion 
((Post-Fast Survey) and return the surveys and response pages to the researcher. 

5. Each participant will also be asked to participate in a focus group of 6-8 people in which they 
will asked to share more about their experience. 


RISKS 
There are no foreseeable risks to participating in this study. 
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BENEFITS 

There are potential personal benefits in understanding the effect of media on your relationship 
with God as well as learning a spiritual discipline. Additionally, there is the potential benefit of a 
greater awareness of God's daily presence and the ability to discern the voice of God. The 
information you provide will also be helpful for future development of materials to assist others 
in hearing God's voice in a noisy world. 


COMPENSATION 
You will not be compensated for participation in this project. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 

Records of participation in this research project will be kept confidential to the extent permitted 
by law. Survey forms and response pages will not be associated with any name. All the materials 
returned to the researcher will be kept in a locked file cabinet to which no one other than the 
researcher has access. The forms will be destroyed as soon as the information has been 
summarized. In the event of any report or publication from this study, your identity will not be 
disclosed. Results will be reported in a summarized manner in such a way that you cannot be 
identified. 


VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION 

Taking part in this research study is voluntary. You may choose not to take part at all. If you 
agree to participate in this study, you may stop participating at any time. If you decide not to take 
part, or if you stop participating at any time, your decision will not result in any penalty. Any 
incomplete data will not be used in the study results. 


QUESTIONS 
Questions are always welcome and encouraged. If you have any questions about this research 


project, please contact: Carl A. Franzon at 231-818-6110. email: carl@franzons.com 


If you have questions about your rights as a participant, please contact the Co-Chair of the 
Institutional Review Board, David A. Currie, at: dcurrie@gordonconwell.edu; 978-646-4176. 


Your signature indicates that this research study has been explained to you, that your questions 
have been answered, and that you agree to take part in this study. You may keep the duplicate 


copy of this form. 


Name (please print): 


Signature: Date: 
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APPENDIX C 


MEDIA FAST PRE-SURVEY 


GENERAL INFORMATION: 
1) Male Female 
2) Age: under 18 18-25 26-45 46-60 61+ 


3) How many years have you been a Christian? 


MEDIA CONSUMPTION AND HABITS: 
4) Number of televisions in the household: 


5) Indicate which electronic devices you currently use and estimate the number of minutes 
you use each in an average day. 






































DEVICE USE? Time Used Daily (in minutes) 

Radio YorN (including time in car) 
Television YorN 

Portable Music Device (e.g. iPod) YorN (including time in car) 
Smartphone YorN 
Cellphone (non-smartphone) YorN 
Computer (home) YorN 
Computer (work) YorN 
Portable Gaming Device YorN 
Console Gaming Device YorN 

















6) Do you use texting? Y/N 
If yes, approximately how many texts do you send and receive in a day? 
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7) Compared to others my age, I think my media consumption is: 
( ) Less 

( ) About the same 

( ) More 

( ) Don't know 


8) Have you ever taken an intentional break from media consumption? 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 


If yes, for how long? 


What was your reason for doing so? 


9) Do you currently practice any regular times of being media free? 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 


If yes, please describe briefly: 


SPIRITUAL PRACTICES 


10) Do you currently practice silence as a regular spiritual discipline? 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 


If yes, how often do you practice and for how long? 


11) Do you currently practice fasting as a regular spiritual discipline? 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 


If yes, please describe what you fast from, how frequently and for how long. 


12) I can recognize God's voice. 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 
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ATTENTIVENESS 


Please answer the following questions by indicating the frequency. 
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13. I multitask while using media. 





14. I use multiple media devices at the same time. 





15. I fail to hear part of a conversation because I am using media. 





16. I get distracted by media from other things I should be doing. 





17. 1am aware of God's presence with me throughout the day. 





18. I take time to listen for God's direction and voice. 





19. I sense God's direction and guidance. 








20. My mind wanders while reading Scripture. 
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APPENDIX D 


MEDIA FAST POST-SURVEY 


After each week's fast, please answer the questions that are found below, one question for each 
week. For example, after Week 1, answer Question 1; after Week 2, answer Question 2, etc. 
Please note that there are also several questions to be taken after Week 6 about the fasting as a 
whole. 


1) Please answer the following questions for your Week 1 Fast 
1a) Did you completely abstain from media usage during the fast? Y/ N 
1b) If no, please provide details below 


Media used 
Frequency or amount used 








1c) How difficult was it for you to not use media? 
( ) Very difficult 

( ) Difficult 

( ) Neutral 


( ) Easy 
( ) Very Easy 


1d) Compared to the other days of the week, my awareness of God's presence was: 
( ) Much greater 

( ) Alittle greater 

( ) About the same 

( ) A little less 

( ) A lot less 


le) What is one insight you had about yourself or God during the fast? 
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2) Please answer the following questions for your Week 2 Fast 
2a) Did you completely abstain from media usage during the fast? Y/ N 
2b) If no, please provide details below 


Media used 
Frequency or amount used 








2c) How difficult was it for you to not use media? 
( ) Very difficult 

( ) Difficult 

( ) Neutral 

( ) Easy 

( ) Very Easy 


2d) Compared to the other days of the week, my awareness of God's presence was: 


( ) Much greater 
( ) Alittle greater 
( ) About the same 
( ) A little less 

( ) A lot less 


2e) What is one insight you had about yourself or God during the fast? 
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3) Please answer the following questions for your Week 3 Fast 
3a) Did you completely abstain from media usage during the fast? Y/ N 
3b) If no, please provide details below 


Media used 
Frequency or amount used 








3c) How difficult was it for you to not use media? 
( ) Very difficult 

( ) Difficult 

( ) Neutral 


( ) Easy 
( ) Very Easy 


3d) Compared to the other days of the week, my awareness of God's presence was: 


( ) Much greater 
( ) Alittle greater 
( ) About the same 
( ) A little less 

( ) A lot less 


3e) What is one insight you had about yourself or God during the fast? 
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4) Please answer the following questions for your Week 4 Fast 
4a) Did you completely abstain from media usage during the fast? Y/ N 
Ab) If no, please provide details below 


Media used 
Frequency or amount used 








4c) How difficult was it for you to not use media? 
( ) Very difficult 

( ) Difficult 

( ) Neutral 

( ) Easy 

( ) Very Easy 


4d) Compared to the other days of the week, my awareness of God's presence was: 


( ) Much greater 
( ) Alittle greater 
( ) About the same 
( ) A little less 

( ) A lot less 


4e) What is one insight you had about yourself or God during the fast? 
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5) Please answer the following questions for your Week 5 Fast 
5a) Did you completely abstain from media usage during the fast? Y/ N 
5b) If no, please provide details below 


Media used 
Frequency or amount used 








5c) How difficult was it for you to not use media? 
( ) Very difficult 

( ) Difficult 

( ) Neutral 


( ) Easy 
( ) Very Easy 


5d) Compared to the other days of the week, my awareness of God's presence was: 


( ) Much greater 
( ) Alittle greater 
( ) About the same 
( ) A little less 

( ) A lot less 


5e) What is one insight you had about yourself or God during the fast? 
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6) Please answer the following questions for your Week 6 Fast 
6a) Did you completely abstain from media usage during the fast? Y/ N 
6b) If no, please provide details below 


Media used 
Frequency or amount used 








6c) How difficult was it for you to not use media? 
( ) Very difficult 

( ) Difficult 

( ) Neutral 


( ) Easy 
( ) Very Easy 


6d) Compared to the other days of the week, my awareness of God's presence was: 


( ) Much greater 
( ) Alittle greater 
( ) About the same 
( ) A little less 

( ) A lot less 


6e) What is one insight you had about yourself or God during the fast? 
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After the completion of the 6 fasts, please answer the following questions: 


7) The biggest challenge for me in doing these fasts was: 


Answer the following questions by ranking your agreement with the statement, from Strongly Disagree 


to Strongly Agree. 
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In questions 8-11 compare yourself now to before the fasts: 





8. Iam more aware of God's daily presence with me. 





9. I feel more comfortable with silence. 





10. I have a greater desire to hear God's voice. 





11. I sense God's direction more frequently. 


























Thinking of the fasts as a whole, 





12. 1am going to adjust my media usage. 





13. I will continue to take regular media fasts/sabbaths. 








14. These fasts helped grow my relationship with God 























APPENDIX E 


FOCUS GROUP QUESTIONS 


1) Describe your overall experience of taking media fasts. 


2) What was the biggest challenge for you in fasting from media? 


3) Did you feel like you were better able to listen to God on the days that you were media free? 
Describe. 


4) How did the media fasts affect your attentiveness to God the rest of the week? 


5) Did you have any particular spiritual insights or were there any moments that seemed 
particularly meaningful or powerful? Describe. 


6) What did you learn about yourself in doing these fasts? 


7) How has this time caused you to think differently about media? About hearing God's voice? 


8) What changes, if any, are you going to make to better listen to the voice of God? 
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